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THEORETICALLY Democracy consists in Government 
People by the People for the People. There may be some 
. exceptional Communities in which practice 
mage accords with theory, and the Government is 

eory and b 
naikee oth representative of, and servant to, the 
Nation, and actually functions in that capa- 
city. Certain British Dominions are said to be Democratic 
in this original sense of a much-abused term, notably 
Australia and New Zealand, which frequently have the 
Governments they deserve and occasionally deserve the 
Governments they have got, e.g. at the present juncture. | 
But elsewhere and normally Democracy—for which the 
world has now been “ made safe ’—consists in Government 
of the People by the Politicians for the Politicians. The 
People (though spelt with a capital P in leading articles 
and perorations) are practically nothing—they don’t count 
save at the relatively rare moments when either at a General 
Election or during a by-election they are about to mark 
a ballot paper and thereby enjoy a little fictitious and 
fugitive importance. It is the Politicians who are every- 
) thing and who alone count and upon whose actions the 
» destiny of the average Democracy depends. The fact that 
this is a damnable heresy in the eyes of Professional Poli- 
ticians of all Parties with any prospect of becoming a Govern- 
ment either in the near or remoter future does not prevent 
. it from being a truism. It is demonstrably true of Great 
Britain, as it has been for many years, indeed ever since 
astute Politicians discovered that “‘ Democracy” could be 
made a synonym for themselves provided the Democratic 
theory were habitually treated as though it were a fact and 
Statesmanship operated in the name of the People under 
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cover of certain forms and formule. In that case, however 
extensive the suffrage, the People would become effectively 
negligible and the Politicians could monopolize all power 
and practically do what they wished. England has lived 
under this regime since the Armistice, a period during which 
Professional Politicians—masquerading as ‘“ Responsible 
Statesmen ’’—have had things their own way as never before, 
and public opinion has been in abeyance, as was perhaps 
inevitable in the aftermath of a Great War which knocked 
a lot of stuffing out of us. Our “ heresy”’ concerning Demo- 
cracy is not inspired by ‘‘ Tory prejudice,” nor is it prompted 
by the accident of a Minority Socialist Government in Down- 
ing Street playing ducks and drakes with British interests, 


Ir was the Coalition Government that first opened our eyes 
to the possibilities of Democracy from the standpoint of Pro- 
: fessional Politicians. We then learnt how easy 
Apologies for i+, was for an unscrupulous demagogue to 
Government 
corrupt the body politic, to bamboozle Parlia- 
ment, Lords and Commons, to nobble the Press, and 
to make fools of the People, while pretending all the time 
that it was “‘the People” who desired and demanded 
whatever he was predetermined to do. The record of 
that Government is writ large all over the world, and every 
political misfortune from which our international, Imperial 
and national interests are suffering—we need say nothing 
concerning our deplorable domestic conditions—is traceable 


to the folly, the ignorance, the vanity, the conceit, the | 


perverseness, the cowardice, and the treachery of Coalition 
Politicians who realized that ‘‘ Democracy,” like charity, 
could be made to cover a multitude of sins ; they interpreted 
** self-determination ’’—one of the cant catchwords of the 
day—as giving them a blank cheque, drawn on “‘ the British 
People.” Any conscientious student of public affairs who 
cares to see things as they were and as they are must acknow- 
ledge that there was no popular pressure whatsoever from 
any corner of the country in favour of the many insensate 
and monstrous policies of the Coalition, whether towards © 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Italy, the Balkans, Austria- | 
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Hungary, Germany, Russia, France, Ireland, Egypt, India, 
the United States, Poland, Belgium, or any other place on 
the planet. All the stupendous blunders for which we are 
going to pay throughout this century, and probably far 
beyond, which it is the fashion of thoughtless and superficial 
observers to debit to “the Democracy,” were conceived in 
Downing Street by ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen’ who had a 
freer hand to do what seemed good to them than almost any 
previous British Government, their task being facilitated by 
the staunchness, the trustfulness, the unwavering loyalty, 
the admirable restraint, and other fine qualities which make 
our People the easiest to govern of any in the world, and who, 
if they only had the Government they deserved, would have 
something to be proud of in lieu of the miserable apologies 
they are forced to put up with. 


SIMPLY as a matter of fair play, we cannot consent to stand 
by and allow incompetent and mischievous Politicians to 
Fair Play saddle our 20,000,000 impotent electors with 

their own culpability for crimes of which the 
electors knew nothing until they had been actually com- 
mitted. Can anyone name any elector responsible for any 
of the following chefs-d’ceuvre of the Coalition : 

(1) The promise to President Wilson to waive British 
war costs against Germany in 1918, at a time when an 
American Debt of about £1,200,000,000 hung like a millstone 
round our necks ; 

(2) The commitment in Palestine, which was a bolt from 
the blue ; 

(3) The Montagu policy in India ; 

(4) The surrender to the Irish murder gangs ; 

(5) The abandonment of Egypt ? 

These questions are but samples of the bulk, and were any 
Coalitioner moved to take up the challenge, plenty more 
would be forthcoming. It is within the recollection of 
our readers that, so far from there being any audible demand 
from any organ of the Democracy for any of these outrages, 
one and all were sprung as surprises on the public, though no 
little trouble was taken by the Press Bureau attached to 
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“the War Cabinet ” to announce them in such a fashion as 
to prevent their appalling consequences from being appre- 
ciated until it was too late to permit any effective action 
being taken. To suggest that any of these exhibitions of 
Statecraft were reluctantly made by “ Responsible States- 
men” in response to the irresistible impulse of the British 
People is what Lord Randolph Churchill defined as “ the 
wilful diffusion of political error with regard to a matter 
of fact.”’ It is false to the point of being what is commonly 
called a lie. These things were done simply and solely 
because the Politicians then in power insisted on doing them, 
and they merely add insult to injury in inviting us to believe 
that any form of “ Self-determination ” but their own had a 
hand in their proceedings, which we would gladly forget if 
only we could get away from them, but unfortunately 
“the evil that men do lives after them,” and every day 
and in every way things are getting worse and worse in © 
every department where the Coalition left any deposit, 


It would take a peculiarly bold and reckless Politician to 
maintain that the policy of penalizing the British taxpayer 
b . by making him pay the entire costs of a war 
that was forced upon him by the Germans 
originated with the Democracy. On the — ;, 

contrary, the British people believed, as they were told by 
politicians then needing their votes, that the loser should, A 
could, and must pay. There was no question then of T 
“sparing” Germany at the expense of England, nor any 4. 
doubts raised as to Germany’s capacity to pay. She wasa 4 
criminal nation whose pockets were to be “searched,” and 4, 
on the faith of this undertaking a record Parliamentary , 4 
majority was returned, and forthwith it was British,and  y, 
not German, pockets that were searched and drained. 


nm 


Although clauses were inserted in the Treaty of Versailles 
making a pretext of holding the aggressor responsible, her | 7 
American and other friends saw to it that the main war jt 
burdens devolved on the Allies, and British politicians have | y. 
laboured ceaselessly, as though it were a labour of love, to — 


drill holes in any provisions calculated to financially hamper 
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Germany, who seconded the efforts of her powerful friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic by “‘shamming dead,” by 
threatening to “turn Bolshevist,” and depreciating her 
currency in order to defraud all creditors. Instead of 
opening the eyes of Downing Street, Lombard Street, and 
Fleet Street as to German psychology, and teaching them 
to tighten the screw, “the Great German Fraud ’”—twin 
of “ the Great Russian Fake ”—was actually made a pretext 
by our pro-German politicians and pro-German financiers for 
reducing all claims upon Germany, and indeed ultimately 
for transforming them into claims upon the Allies and 
for practically rewriting any sections of the Peace Treaty 
that might be represented as “ oppressive’ to those dear, 
good, innocent, delightful Germans who must be compensated 
for losing a war which they had every expectation of winning. 
It is a tedious and painful story—this conversion of German 
defeat into victory and of Allied victory into defeat, 
culminating last month in the London Conference dominated 
by International Socialists and International Financiers 
who jointly drafted the London Agreement adopting the 
so-called Dawes Report. 


Lzst our readers may regard us as prejudiced on such an 
issue, we will not trouble them with our impression of a 
Ppa document that has produced a prodigious 
Triumph clatter of approval in pro-German circles, 
which, though numerically small, are powerful 
and pervasive. We shall content ourselves with quoting 
a succinct summary of its provisions from the leading article 
of a London newspaper which cannot be fairly accused of 
undue severity towards “responsible statesmen,” and 
which, indeed, was only too tolerant of the Coalition’s sleepless 
efforts to harass the British rather than the German tax- 
payer for having fought the war. This is how the Daily 
Telegraph envisages the programme—which, we gather from 
its general tone, it approves—that was agreed upon in London 
under the patronage of the American Government, which, be it 
noted, disclaims all responsibility for its terms, is unaffected 
by them, and is not among its signatories. We claim that 
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the analysis of the Daily Telegraph justifies the National 
Review in abstaining from swelling the chorus of congratula- 
tion over Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s “ diplomatic triumph.” 
This boasted London Agreement, engineered by the Defeatists 
of Politics and the Defeatists of Finance and applauded by 
the Defeatists of the Press, is merely another milestone on 
the road to a new war for which, if the truth may be told, 


none will be more responsible than the bankers of the City © 
of London, who, like other Bourbons, have learnt nothing and — 
forgotten nothing. They were completely fooled by German — 
bankers before the war, of which they had no more inkling — 
than our politicians. It were only charitable to suppose © 
that they have been fooled by Berlin since the war. This — 


is their latest performance, as set forth in the Daily Telegraph 
(August 18th): 


Germany comes very well out of the Dawes Scheme and the London Confer- _ 


ence, considering how she emerged from the war, and considering, too, the policy 


which she deliberately adopted after it. Her currency is now to be stabilized ; © 


her fiscal and economic unity is to be re-established ; she is to have two years of 
recuperation and consolidation before resuming payments of Reparations to 
the Allies ; and she is to be granted a loan of forty millions sterling to enable 
her to rehabilitate her credit. More than that, the London Conference has set 
its seal on the principle of resort to arbitration in case of German default, and 
it has made independent action on the part of an aggrieved Power difficult, if 
not impossible, without flouting the public opinion of the world. This is a 


real achievement, and it is only fair to say that the principal credit for it belongs — 
to the bankers even more than to the statesmen, because the necessity for creating _ 
good security for a loan has been found stronger than the most conclusive appeals ~ 


to political reason. 


Tux British Prime Minister followed up the London Agree-_ 
ment (which was described by the American Republican 


A Gaffe 


President as “the most important result 
accomplished since the Armistice with the — 
possible exception of the Washington Conference,” while 
the Democratic Candidate for that high office had publicly © 
discounted the Washington Conference as “of doubtful 
value’) by a personal letter to the French Prime Minister. 
(M. Herriot) and the Belgian Prime Minister (M. Theunis) 
couched in the best Curzonese. Hitherto, though ad-- 
dicted to lecturing his own countrymen, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald had abstained from admonishing foreigners, | 
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but presumably the pressure of Radical, Socialist, or Com- 
munist Francophobes proved too strong for a statesman 
who seems to be as squeezable as any Coalitioner. In 
this letter, or rather lecture, which did not contribute to 
ease M. Herriot’s none too easy position in Paris after his 
* concessions’”’ in London, nor tend to make the so-called 
Pact more palatable to France, our Prime Minister rubbed 
in the “illegality ’ of the occupation of the Ruhr (con- 
veniently forgetting that without that step there would and 
could have been no Agreement nor any Dawes Report), 
with the evident intention of coercing the French Govern- 
ment into shortening the agreed period of twelve months, 
at the end of which the Ruhr is to be evacuated. Whereupon 
Germany will mobilize for the double task of overcoming 
Great Britain in the industrial sphere and vanquishing 
France on “ the stricken field.” As we are not City bankers, 
Treasury clerks, Internationalists nor Defeatists, we do not 
regard this prospect with the exhilaration it excites in and 
around Lombard Street, Fleet Street, or Downing Street. 
We still hope that something may turn up to retard France’s 
retirement from the Ruhr, as her hand on Germany’s 
“jugular vein” at least affords some guarantee of peace, 
both industrially and militarily. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
gaffe, though hailed with glee by all our Francophobes, is 
unlikely to precipitate that withdrawal, and we cannot 
conceive what motive inspired its penmanship except out- 
side pressure or that nervous irritation that is an inevitable 
by-product of International Conferences. He loftily reminded 
the French and Belgian Prime Ministers that “‘ the British 
Government has never recognized the legality of the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr nor the interpretation of the clause in the 
Treaty of Versailles upon which their Allies acted. They 
hoped that as that occupation was undertaken solely for 
economic purposes it would be withdrawn so soon as the 
‘Dawes Report was put in operation.” 


M. PorncaRe’s interpretation of the Treaty of Versailles 
does not, we may remark in passing, become “illegal” 
merely because it is so stigmatized by the British 
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Law Officers whose view may have been adopted for 
political reasons by British Governments. On such an issue 
M. Poincaré, who is admittedly a great lawyer, 
Mee al’? is as likely to be right as our Attorney-General 
or Solicitor-General, who may have had the 


problem suddenly pitchforked at them amid a multitude © 
of other matters and to have bestowed upon it somewhat — 
hurried and casual consideration. If the case against France — 
is so clear as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald imagines, surely the © 
world is entitled to the benefit of our Law Officers’ con- — 
sidered opinion expressed, not in the usual legal jargon, but — 
in language understanded of the people. Why is the Franco- — 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr “ illegal” ? It is not made © 


so by the ipse dixit of Lord Curzon, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 


Mr. Lloyd George, or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, none of — 
whom are lawyers in any serious sense of that kind, or by © 
a reference to the unpublished judgment of their sub- © 


ordinates. May we not have these pearls of wisdom, sup- 
posing them to exist, in any presentable form, and if they 
are not producible, we can scarcely expect any French 
Government to be hypnotized by them in the face of the 
authority on the other side. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
disappointment that the retirement of France and Belgium 
from the Ruhr is not coinciding with the adoption of the 


Dawes Report, is suggestive because confirming a wide- | 
spread suspicion that the object of the London and New © 
York financiers and officials who engineered the Dawes — 
Report and the recent Agreement was less to obtain any © 
reparations from Germany than to please the Germans — 
by clearing France out of the Ruhr—a task at which Inter- © 
national Finance has laboured no less zealously than it has | 


worked generally on Germany’s behalf since the skins of 


our Banking men were saved by our Fighting Men in 1918. © 
Having been defeated behind the scenes, the British Prime | 


Minister continued hostilities in public. He cannot be sur- 


prised at the offence caused in Allied capitals by this “‘ open — 
letter ’’ to the French and Belgian Prime Ministers urging © 
“most strongly that the Governments concerned should | 
take every possible step to hasten this evacuation, as in the — 


| 
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opinion of the British Government the continued occupation 
may prejudice the working of the Dawes plans and jeopardize 
the arrangement agreed at the London Conference.” 


Supposine this threat fails of its purpose of forthwith 
stampeding France from the Ruhr, which is the obsession 
of International Finance working hand in 


ee glove with International Socialism? How 
iveudl will that affect other nations,;and, what matters 


to Britons, though apparently not to British 
Joint Stock Bankers or British Socialists, how will Great 
Britain stand? We cannot see what British interests, 
using that term in its comprehensive and only tolerable 
sense, can hope to gain from the adoption of the Dawes 
Report and its effective operation, nor what we stand to lose 
by its failure. This should be made plain abroad, especially 
in France, where a misleading and most mischievous 
impression has been formed concerning British sentiment 
and British interests owing to the unfortunate fact that 
Official France is exclusively in contact with Official England, 
and with those restricted circles—financial, departmental, 
and journalistic—which by no means reflect British public 
opinion in their pro-German and anti-French attitude. 
Enormous vested German interests have been created in 
the City of London since the Armistice owing to huge 
speculations in German currency, in German securities, and 
investments in various German enterprises, while German 
profiteers have lodged no small part of the ill-gotten gains 
they have withheld from their Allied creditors with London 
financial houses. Were it possible to ascertain and publish 
the facts much would become clear that is now obscure. 
It could, on the face of it, never be to the interest of Great 


- | Britain “to get Germany on her legs” or “ get Germany 


going’ as demanded by City Bankers and their speaking 
tubes in the Press, the City Editors, who have conducted 
assiduous Propaganda for the benefit of the Proper Goose. 
No attempt.has ever been made by any of the prolific pens 
» with which Lombard Street teems, or in the voluminous 
' utterances of any of the heads of the Big Five, to meet the 
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simple and direct challenge of Mr. Bonar Law, who had the 
engaging faculty of occasionally thinking aloud and of saying 
exactly what was in his mind, however little it might comport 
with the particular policy he was connected with at the 


moment. On such occasions there was no time for any of 


his many bad advisers to beguile him. 


Tuis is what Mr. Bonar Law told a gathering of British © 
journalists in Paris in the early months of his Premiership — 
TAN when endeavouring to explain the deplorable — 
Por gad decision that separated us from France and © 
drove the Ruhr wedge into the Entente. © 


It is my conviction that from a purely selfish point of view, if the rest of — 
the world were restored to normal conditions and an earthquake was suddenly — 
to swallow up the whole of Germany, we ought to gain materially and not lose, ~ 
because Germany is a rival, a competitor, to a greater extent than she was a © 


customer. [Mr. Bonar Law, in Paris on January 2, 1923.] 


Here is a plain, unvarnished statement that everyone can 


understand. Mr. Bonar Law’s judgment may be sound or | 


unsound. To us it seems to accord with common sense, but | 
if it be wrong we should like to know why it is wrong, and 

if it be right why “the City”’ has worked in a contrary 

sense, unless it be, as we have steadily suggested, that 
German vested interests of such colossal dimensions have | 
been developed beyond Temple Bar that our financiers are — 
no longer free agents, and when professing to view such a_ 
problem as Reparations through British eyes they are really © 


regarding it through German or Anglo-German spectacles. © 


If they would frankly confess that such is the case we should | 


at least appreciate without admiring their standpoint. — 


Conceivably it may be a Joint Stock interest to make © 


Germany prosperous owing to this immense stake in the 


Fatherland, where City speculators have ‘‘ bought for the © 


rise” that is still to seek. But they affect to discuss such — 


problems from the national point of view. They would | 
have us believe that it is Great Britain’s interest to help her 
most formidable competitor to recapture the world’s markets © 
and to resume her pre-war onslaught on our industries. — 
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They even go so far as to demand that British investors 
should finance Germany industry! In fact, we are likely 
to see in the near future considerable pressure brought to 
bear by the local branches of our over-amalgamated Banks 
on their unsophisticated country customers—especially un- 
protected spinsters and widows with substantial balances, 
retired Colonels, College Dons, and other gullible persons— 
to find the money wherewith to provide industrial Junkers 
with the razor wherewith to cut our own throats by swelling 
the volume of unemployment in this distracted country. 


Ir Lombard Street policy of making Great Britain pay an 
indemnity to the Germans—disguised in the form of a 
Loan—were inspired by any intelligent interest 
Why no Free in British industry, British prosperity, or 
Trade for British employment, it would obviously b 
Germany? ployment, it would obviously be 
accompanied by the enforcement of Free 
Trade on Germany. This would enable British goods to 
compete on equal terms with German goods in the German 
home market instead of as at present being taxed to the 
hilt by means of a scientific tariff in proportion as they 
compete. But with Free Trade on both sides there might 
be some point in the City dicta ‘‘ British prosperity depends 
on German prosperity ” and “ British industry cannot hope 
to get going until we revive the German market.” But, 
strangely enough, although the authors of our suicidal policy 
of Reparations, whether City bankers, Government officials, 
or professional Politicians, are professing Free Traders who 
affect to believe that Free Trade benefits all parties concerned, 
there has never been a whisper of a suggestion that Germany 
shall enjoy its blessings by being called upon to abolish 
her Protective tariff on British manufactured goods. There 
would be no conceivable objection to making Free Imports 
of British goods by Germany a condition of any British 
Loan, as would inevitably be done if Free Traders sincerely 
believed in Free Trade. But they know in their hearts that 
Free Imports would be as disastrous to Germany as it has 
proved to ourselves, and therefore as good pro-Germans they 
have never entertained the idea. City Banks which are 
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the mainstays of our present ruinous policy have never dared 
disclose their German commitments—their actual relations 
with Hugo Stinnes & Co.—which account for their ceaseless 
efforts to break up the Entente with France and Belgium 
as for the continual sacrifice of British to German interests 


culminating in the Dawes Report, which is popular in the 
United States only in so far as it is injurious to England. 


We already occupy the humiliating and ludicrous position — 
of being the solitary Great Power paying a War Indemnity © 
which, with any luck on the part of our commercial com- — 
petitors on both sides of the Atlantic, will be aggravated by © 
saddling British investors with yet another Indemnity under | 
the guise of a Loan which can be repudiated by Germany — 


directly it has served its purpose of subsidizing German 
industry. 


Mr. SNOWDEN, our Cobdenite Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is understood to be engaged in a fratricidal struggle with 
our Socialist Prime Minister over the future 


Snowden Teadership of the Radico-Socialist Party 


perpetrated the gaffe of writing a silly, offensive letter to the 


heads of the French and Belgian Governments, the only © 
thing left to Mr. Snowden was to come out with a yet more © 


offensive interview in the congenial columns of the Man- 
chester Guardian, which hates the French for being Allies 


which these statesmen anticipate organizing — 
on the ruins of Liberalism which will disappear in the near © 
future under the combined efforts of Mr. Asquith and his © 
rival, Mr. Lloyd George. As Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had — 


even more than it loves the Germans for being enemies. © 
Mr. Snowden is more German in his sympathies than many | 
Germans, and has always played the German game on this | 
side of the North Sea. While the Germans are laughing © 
in their sleeves over the pantomime of the Dawes Report, — 
and working out plans to inflict the maximum injury on > 


British Industry and Commerce with the aid of the loan 


which Messrs. Snowden & Co. are obligingly placing at 
their services, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer is — 


almost pathetic over “ the very heavy burdens” the Dawes — 
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uer, Militarism”’ emerges. But they seem to have a weak spot 
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Scheme “‘ places upon Germany,” though it appeals to him 
as an ardent pro-German, because its “‘ central idea is the 
restoration of the full economic activity of Germany. It 
must be understood that anything which hampers the full 
liberty of Germany to order and control her economic life 
is a violation of the fundamental basis of the scheme.” That 
is, in fact, the main preoccupation of British statesmanship 
—Radicals are equally infected by a disease which Conser- 
vative Front Benchers are not wholly free from—viz. to 


industrial war-path, though by this time they should have 
learnt that in Germany Industrialism is a mere mask for 
“ militarism,” and militarism is the one thing that Pacifists of 


for German Militarism, and the worst manifestations of 


be surprised that France, who has suffered cruelly at the 
hands of her ruthless neighbour, should regard askance 
British Ministers and British journalists, who though osten- 
sibly wedded to peace are for ever encouraging the War 
Party in Germany by echoing all their sentiments on 
Reparations ? 


AFTER disclosing the ‘‘ Central Idea’ of the Dawes Report 
—as to which, indeed, there had been little mystery—Mr. 

ne Snowden proceeded to discount the prospect 
a of of its producing any Reparations, or at 
any rate Reparations in an acceptable form. 
To the joy of his interviewer of the Manchester Guardian 
(see that journal of August 19th), the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer “ significantly ” observed : 

The problem may arise as to whether the Allies will not find greater difficulty 
in receiving reparations than Germany will experience in providing them. But 
that difficulty is not likely to arise immediately. 

We may be sure that there will be no lack of so-called 
Englishmen—headed by Socialist and Radical Front Benchers 
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supported by a quota of Conservative Mandarins who have 
been equally imbecile on Reparations—eagerly awaiting the 
golden moment when they can cry “ quits” 
all pretence of making further claims upon the Fatherland. — 
We had almost said their Fatherland, as several British © 
statesmen (save the mark) of all Parties comport them- ~ 
selves as though they were Germans, whose primary duty 
is to spare Germany and to penalize their own country- 
men. We understand, or think we understand, the motive © 
of the Snowdens and other professional Pacifists. Their © 
vanity demands the vindication of their attitude in opposing © 
the war, and their refusal at any stage to identify themselves — 
with the Allied cause, by converting the Allied victory into _ 
defeat. They can then turn round and say “I told you ~ 
so—I warned you against supporting France and Belgium — 
against Germany in August 1914. You wouldn’t listen © 
to me, and now see where you are: Germany is stronger — 
and more menacing then ever.” Diseased vanity, which © 
is the mainspring of much Socialism and Radicalism, may — 
lead men thus far. But we confess that we have never been 
able to make out why any Conservative statesman, or at | 
any rate those professing to be Conservative, should have 
countenanced, and indeed co-operated in, the long-drawn — 
campaign that opened with the Armistice to transfer the — 
main burdens of the Great War from the shoulders of guilty © 
Germany to those of innocent France and England. ’ 


THE single crime of the Allies was that when attacked they! 
defended themselves. And yet it is we who are put in the © 

, dock and punished by our own Politicians, © 
Triumph of who have formed a Coalition of all Parties 


International 


- Bhnaiece to whittle down every claim upon Germany, | 


against whom all British war costs were 
waived before the Armistice was signed, while successive © 
British Governments have been “ ballyragging”’ French 
Governments ever since, in order to compel invaded and ~ 
devastated France to follow our perilous example and forgo © 
her claim to Reparation for actual damage done. And now, | 
forsooth, we have a British Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
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publicly pooh-poohing the possibility of any Reparations 
whatsoever materializing under this wonderful Dawes scheme, 
invented by the moneylenders of Wall Street and Lombard 
Street so that they may enjoy the pickings of yet another 
International Loan and the Allies pay an indemnity to 
' Germany, as International Finance and its political con- 
- federates have seen to it that Germany has paid no Indemnity 
to her victims. 


i In order that even the Dawes scheme, such as it is, may run 
no risk of burdening the Germans, on whose behalf Mr. 
Snowden worked overtime throughout the 


Demonstrating T,ondon Conference, he proceeded to denounce 


against his 


Chief the ‘“ modifications” he had unsuccessfully 
resisted on behalf of the German taxpayers. 
Although this unusual demonstration against an Agreement 
negotiated and signed by his own Government was mainly 
directed against France, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was likewise having a fling at his chief, who had assented to 
these “ modifications’ in the teeth of Treasury opposition 


as the price of getting any agreement. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s outburst is illuminating as revealing his 
own mentality and that of the Department of which he is 
so perfect a representative. Incidentally, it indicates what 
French Governments are up against in Downing Street and 
Whitehall. 


I have expressed my disagreement with the decisions of the Conference in 
regard to two decisions in particular. Under the Treaty of Versailles Germany 
is under an obligation to supply to the Allies until 1930 certain payments in 
kind. Beyond that date there is no such obligation. But under the London 
Agreement the compulsory delivery of specified goods, in particular coal, coke, 
and dyestuffs, is imposed upon Germany after the treaty obligation has ceased, 
subject to certain safeguards. 

On paper these safeguards may appear to protect the domestic requirements 
of Germany and her economic and social life, but everything depends upon the 
final word of the arbitral commission. 

In the event of Germany being unable to ensure from its industrialists the 
deliveries ordered by the arbitral commission, this failure will be regarded as a 
wilful default on the part of Germany, and will expose her to sanctions in the 
same way as if it were a wilful default under the treaty or the Dawes scheme. 

Such a limitation of Germany’s commercial freedom was never contemplated 
after 1930 in the treaty or in the Dawes Report. -— - 


When we realize that at this time the Agreement, though 
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provisionally signed, had still to be ratified by all the Parlia- 


ments concerned, we can guess how little Mr. Snowden 


was helping Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in thus “ giving away” 


the Conference to the Manchester Guardian. Nor did he stop 
there. To the leading question, “‘ And your other point of 
disagreement ?” the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he objected to the proposed investments of reparations 


payments in German properties “ without the full assent of! 


the German Government.” 


THERE we have Snowdenism in a nut-shell. Nothing should 
be done by the Allies in pursuit of Reparations without 
Eroreets and have always made it obvious that they object 

to making any payments whatsoever, our 
Snowdens would reduce Reparations to a nullity and enable 
Germany to escape all liabilities. What they aim at is to 


prevent Germany from paying anything. It were surely | 


simpler and more honest to invite the Berlin Government to 
draft our Reparations programme, as would doubtless be 
done if His Majesty’s Ministers dared. Though not ena- 
moured of the handiwork of the Conference, Mr. Snowden 
naturally applauds every feature of the Agreement that is 
objectionable to France, the appointed bugbear of the “‘ love 


your Enemies, but hate your Friends” school. Thus the ' 


arbitration clauses, if not making it “impossible ”’ at any rate 


make it extremely difficult for any one nation to take isolated action against 
Germany on the ground of wilful default. France has sternly refused to renounce 


Germany’s approval, and as the Germans 


the claim of independent action in the letter, but the whole spirit of the London | 
Agreement is opposed to such a course ; and though I do not know what inter- © 


pretation the jurists might place upon any clause in the Agreement, it does 
seem to me as a layman that the London Agreement in this matter is free from 
the ambiguity of the clause in the Versailles Treaty, under which France justified 
her claim to occupy the Ruhr. , 


After effusive compliments to the German Delegation at ; 
the Conference as “a remarkably able body of men” whose ~ 
“rapidity in producing “long and able documents” was 


“‘a marvellous achievement” and ‘a masterpiece of pene- | 


trating analysis” —a somewhat flamboyant description of 


the easy process of forcing an open door in Downing Street— 
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our Chanéellor of the Exchequer proceeded to vent all the 
vinegar in his acrid anatomy on our French and Belgian 
Allies. We quote this painful and paltry stuff advisedly, 
as it helps us better than anything so far published to realize 
the spirit in which British Politicians, British Bureaucrats, 
and British Financiers have approached the problem of 
Reparations, especially those questions that are most vital 
to the neighbouring nations who joined with us in resisting 
and repelling Kultur’s challenge to Civilization. A more 
offensive attack upon Friendly and Allied Powers has never 
proceeded from British Ministers, and that the Prime Minister 
should have had to sit down under it indicates how feeble is 
his hold on the Cabinet of which, earlier in the year, he was 
advertised as the dominating figure. Listen to Mr. Snowden: 

Iam profoundly dissatisfied with the determination of the French and Belgian 
Governments to continue the occupation of the Ruhr. This matter was never 
discussed by the Conference. It had been, I understand, agreed that this matter 
should not be raised officially at the London Conference. The conversations upon 
this matter took place between the French and Belgian Ministers and the German 
Ministers, with the British Prime Minister and the American Ambassador as 
neutral observers. No British Government has recognized the right of the 
French and Belgian armies to be in the Ruhr at all. Apart from the folly and 
futility and harm of this occupation, the British Governments have held that it 
was illegal under thetreaty. The French went into the Ruhr, according to their 
declarations, to ensure the payment of reparations. All justification for remain- 
ing there a moment after the Dawes Plan comes into operation disappears. 

I have never heard one reason or argument put forward to explain the con- 
‘tinued occupation of the Ruhr for a day after the Dawes Plan is put into effect. 
The only excuse given is that French public opinion would not tolerate an im- 
mediate withdrawal. I do not know much about French public opinion, but I 
have good reason to believe that in this matter French public opinion is the 
opinion of MM. Poincaré and Loucheur. The latter came to London to stiffen 
up M. Herriot, and he was followed by M. Poincaré’s principal private secretary. 
General Nollet has been insistent upon the retention of the Ruhr, not for repara- 
tions, but as a guarantee of security. That will be a reason just as strong twelve 
months hence as it is to-day. 


WE trust this interview in an English provincial paper has 
attained the publicity it merits in France. It should help 
: Frenchmen to appreciate recent events in 

4. Reneinder London as viewed by their bitterest enemy— 
bar Mr. Lloyd George—and one of Germany’s foremost and 
most active champions. They may recall that had Mr. 
Snowden and his associates of the Manchester Guardian had 
their way, a decade ago, Belgium would have been annexed 
VOL. LXXXIV 2 
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by Germany and France dismembered, while Great Britain 
looked on. On July 28, 1914—a date the significance of 


which will be appreciated across the Channel—the Manchester | 
Guardian declared, ‘‘ Not only are we neutral now, but we | 
could and ought to remain neutral throughout the whole 
course of the War.” This it may be urged was some days_ 
before the attack on Belgium enabled many sentimental | 
Radicals to “ find salvation.”” But the Manchester Guardian 
remained unmoved by Germany’s invasion of Belgium, and 
was as eager to desert Belgium as to desert France. Listen” 
to its cowardly bleating on August 4, 1914—the actual day — 
of war—‘ The miscalculations of the German General Staff © 
of Germany’s interests, however great, would not justify © 
the miscalculation by English Ministers of British interests. 
Nor shall we repair the violation of Belgian neutrality by 
violating the neutrality of England.’ Such is the organ in 
which Mr. Snowden delivers his latest diatribe against France _ 
and Belgium, and orders them out of the Ruhr. We shall” 
be surprised if either nation succumbs to such propaganda, 
because though the French and Belgian peoples have always 
shown themselves singularly responsive to the sentiments 


of well-wishers, being self-respecting Powers, they have shown 


little disposition to dance to the piping of their ill-wishers, 
such as the malignant Manchester Guardian or our atrabilious © 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Even Mr. Snowden has a glimpse of the danger to British” 
Industry from German competition, though here again he_ 


nine succeeds in scoring a further point against 
Having it Both 
Ways 


France—who is represented as the real villain ~ 
of the piece. Having done everything that 
in them lay to break up the Entente and to alienate the 
French by obstructing their every effort to obtain Repara- — 
tions, our Socialists-cum-Radicals are alarmed at the effect — 
‘of their own folly in preparing the way for an economic 
rapprochement between France and Germany. But Minis-— 
ters cannot reasonably expect to have it both ways. The 
Coalition declared war on French security and endangered - 
French solvency. Nothing could have exceeded the enthu- - 
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siasm of Mr. Lloyd George in attenuating every French 
claim upon Germany, or his ingenuity in inventing reasons 
why they should not be met, though pretending all the 
time that nothing was nearer his heart than to make Ger- 
many pay. Other Governments have taken their cue from 
him. Now you can be friends with France as with other 
nations, or you can be the other thing, but you cannot 


; treat them as enemies and expect them to regard you as 
_ friends. If French interests are of no account in Downing 


Street and Whitehall, in Fleet Street or Lombard Street, 


_ British interests will necessarily loom small at the Elysée, 
* at the Quai d’Orsay and in French newspaper offices. 
_ London leader-writers have hardly drawn breath in scolding 
_ French Governments of late years, but they cannot conceal 
_ their astonishment whenever the Temps, the Matin, or the 
_ Echo de Paris retaliate in kind. Mr. Snowden expresses his 
- amazement at being “caricatured”’ in Paris as “the tool 


of international financiers,” which is, however, a more 


_ charitable interpretation of his animosity towards France, 
_ than its attribution to inherent spleen. It was always plain 
to those who cared to see things as they were, that the 


British Reparations policy, inspired by various Hidden 
Hands, would be ultimately disastrous to ourselves—apart 


from the money-lenders and money-changers of Lombard 
~ Street—by forcing French industrials into the arms of 
_ German industrials. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, who might usefully have 
thought, before the event, of an inevitable consequence of 
his own conduct, is somewhat late with this 


The French industrials, of whom M. Loucheur is the guiding and inspiring 


_ spirit, have designs upon the economic control of certain German industries, 
which they make no effort to conceal. There is a very real danger that political 


means will be used to advance these aims. The proposed commercial agree- 
ment between France and Germany is one method by which this project may be 


advanced. 


I warn British commercial interests, particularly the textile and iron trades, 


3 to be alert in this matter. 


‘| The threatened trades are already aware, as likewise the 
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Steel and allied industries, of what they are in for, directly 
British Bankers and British Politicians have succeeded in 
restoring Germany to that full economic activity which is 
now admitted to be “the central idea”’ of the Dawes Scheme, 
and which, moreover, is to be supplemented by an Inter. 
national Indemnity disguised as a Loan. It is a most painful 
prospect, and the language of many British men of business, 
who know where the shoe pinches, concerning the perfor- 
mance of our City Bankers and our professional Politicians, 
is unfit for publication. They realize that our major Indus- 
trial interests have been sacrificed for the benefit of a hand- 
ful of innominate moneylenders in London and New York, 
and the more the Dawes Scheme is studied the more it will 
be disliked by the producers of wealth and the providers of 
employment as opposed to the mere manipulators of what 
others have created. If City Bankers are so set on this 
suicidal loan to Germany after the disclosure of the McKenna 


Committee that the Germans possess nearly £400,000,000 | 


abroad—a figure that might be safely trebled—common 
decency demands that they should find the money out of 
their own pockets, so that when the Debt is repudiated it 
is they who will suffer and not the innocent dupes of their 
local managers. This is emphatically a Bankers’ Investment, 


Stk ArrHuR able and destructive | 
analysis of “ the Great Russian Fake,” alias the outrageous _ 


“Th Anglo-Soviet Treaty, so called, exempts us 
» from the necessity of dwelling on that 
humiliating than the Anglo-German work of the companion 
Conference, we doubt whether the surrender to Moscow is as 
dangerous, from the practical point of view, as the recent 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles in favour of Germany. 


Firstly because Germany is a more formidable Power than 
Bolshevist Russia, and secondly because there is small} 
prospect of “the Great Russian Fake” being swallowed,” 
even by the present House of Commons, which is expected) 
to refuse ratification should it ever be invited to accord it.) 
The whole thing is “ eye-wash,” but it is peculiarly dirty’ 


document. Though more grotesque and| 
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and discreditable ‘‘eye-wash.” It shatters the bubble repu- 
tation of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as a Foreign Minister, 
which had been blown over the ruins left by his predecessors 
and exaggerated by over-indulgent political opponents who 
had been prepared for the worst when he entered Downing 
Street. In a word we revert to the “stunts” that dis- 
tinguished the Coalition, when one used to awake most 
mornings prepared for some fresh demonstration in Amateur 
Diplomacy without one redeeming quality. “The Great 
Russian Fake”? bears every hall-mark of the Coalition, and 
we can understand Mr. Lloyd George’s fury at his pet 
preserves being thus poached upon. There was at the 
outset a tremendous flourish of trumpets over the incal- 
culable benefits to flow from the Anglo-Russian Conference. 
There was the usual promise that nothing should be 
done behind the back of Parliament. There was the 
specific statement that no guarantee of any loan was con- 
templated by the Government, the subsequent announce- 
ment of the break-down in negotiations, then the eleventh 
hour incursion of “‘ Wild-men,” supported by the under- 
world of Internationalism, and followed by the Prime 
Minister’s volte face and readiness to sign anything without 
even reading it, the episode, “‘as per usual,” culminating 
on the eve of the Recess when no Parliamentary action was 
possible. The reader can judge from the facts set forth in 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s article whether we overstate 
the case. Keen speculation was provoked by the omission 
of the King’s name from this “ Treaty,” and various expla- 
nations are forthcoming, e.g. that it was out of consideration 
for the Soviet who are prejudiced against Monarchs, alter- 
natively, that it was from consideration for the King, who 
would not care to enter into a Treaty with the butchers of 
His Majesty’s near relations. The real reason is that the 
usual form would have committed the Dominions, some of 
i would promptly have repudiated “ the Great Russian 
ake,” 


EvEN travelling Americans who are usually cocksure as to 
the results of the next Presidential Election, though generally 
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wrong, are somewhat chary of committing themselves ag 
to the issue of the present triangular contest, which be- 

wilders all the guidnuncs because it is wholly 
yetal unprecedented. There are, needless to say, 
zealous Republicans who assume, as a matter of course, that 
President Coolidge must receive the popular vote of confidence 
he deserves just as there are equally sanguine Democrats who 
have as few misgivings as to the inevitability of the triumph 
of Mr. John W. Davis, ex-Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and the standard-bearer of their Party. No one is prepared 
to predict that the Independent Candidate, Senator La 


Follette, will attain the Presidency, but both the older © 
Parties are becoming anxious concerning the number of | 
Republican and Democratic votes this interloper may | 


succeed in deflecting from them, and it is regarded as quite 
on the cards that he may achieve his main object, namely, 
to “queer the pitch” of his opponents by making it 
impossible for the so-called ‘‘ Electoral College ”’ to provide 


the requisite majority for any candidate as prescribed by | 


the American Constitution, whose founders foresaw many 
things, though not the possibility of there being more than 
two considerable political Parties. In the event of neither 
President Coolidge nor Mr. John W. Davis securing a majority 
of ‘‘electors,” the duty of choosing a President would 
devolve on Congress, where La Follettism is not negligible, 


and might be in a position to dictate terms, at least to the | 


extent of excluding its own particular bugbears, viz. both 
the Republican and Democratic candidates. Indeed there 
might be a complete deadlock of indefinite duration that 
could only be terminated by the election of some nonentity 
who had never been dreamt of as a possible President of 


the United States. From the purely spectacular point of | 


view it is desirable that Senator La Follette should upset the 
applecart, and provide another object lesson in ‘‘ making the 


world safe for Democracy.” Europe may regard thef 
situation with equanimity because, all newspaper corre | 
spondents on the other side to the contrary notwithstanding, , 


it does not matter a brass farthing to this Hemisphere who 
becomes President of the United States, as under no circum: | 
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stances can any Washington Government accept European 
responsibilities in the face of the settled and determined 
hostility of the American people towards any such policy. 


WE are aware that the orators of the Pilgrims Society and 
the English-Speaking Union take a vastly different view of 
... , the probable developments of American policy 
Non*Committal to ourselves, also that this view is fortified 
by New York correspondents of London newspapers, as well 
as those who may be termed the “* backwards and forwards ” 
section of Americans who spend so much time on the ocean 
as to lose touch with both Hemispheres. We believe that 
there are no more unreliable guides in Anglo-American 
affairs than these well-meaners unless it be the enthusiasts 
of our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, with whom the 
wish is father to the thought, and who have persuaded 
themselves that the United States and Great Britain are 
political twins who see eye to eye with one another on all 
great and on many small occasions. These optimists have 
always treated the fiasco of the League of Nations in the 
country of its origin as an unhappy fluke, which no one 
regrets more than the American people, who ex-hypothesi 
have been casting about ever since how to escape from their 
“isolation,” and play the part that should be theirs in 
world politics. In support of the thesis that the United 
States cherishes ‘‘ International” ambitions under the 
influence of ‘‘ International Idealism,’’ we are reminded of 
the spasmodic advocacy of a World Court by successive 
Republican Administrations that ostentatiously repudiated 
the League of Nations, likewise of their patronage of various 
Allied Conferences at which they have permitted American 
“observers” or “reporters” to appear. But to borrow 
an Americanism, such episodes ‘‘ amount to nothing” save 
to accentuate the complete detachment of U.S.A., and the 
inability of any American Administration to commit itself 
to anything even should it wish to do so, of which so far 
there is little evidence. As Mr. John W. Davis, the 
Democratic Candidate for the Presidency—who unlike most 
American Politicians has some appreciation of European 
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problems—has courageously stigmatized latter-day American 
Foreign Policy as it deserves, we shall make bold to reciprocate 
by admitting that nothing could be more ignoble than the 
attitude of successive British Governments—Coalition, Con- 
servative and Socialist—towards the United States from 
the days of the ill-starred Paris Peace Conference to the 
hour of the much boomed ‘‘ Dawes Report.” Incidentally, 
British statesmanship has defeated its own purpose. 


WHEN will the Bourbons of Downing Street realize that the 
very last way to induce a people of the peculiar psychology 
of the Americans to do anything is to go cap 

we Wrong in hand to them on the assumption that their 
outlook must be identical with our own? 
Whenever, if ever, U.S.A. contemplates shouldering responsi- 
bilities abroad, of which there are few contemporaneous signs, 
the fact will become immediately manifest. Meanwhile, 
other nations would be well advised to mind their own 
business and to leave the Americans alone. We were not 
among those pessimists who regarded the repudiation of 
President Wilson’s League of Nations by a record majority 
of the American people as a catastrophe, though we always 
regretted that through the ineptitude of Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Co. Professor Wilson had been allowed to entangle this 


country in a snare and a delusion. The League of Nations © 
would not be one whit less dangerous by virtue of including © 


the United States. On the contrary, it would be more so 
by affording ignorant and inflammable Washington politici- 
ans and hysterical American journalists endless opportunities 
of stirring up international trouble. The comedy of the 
affair consists in the belief of misguided adherents of the 
League on this side of the Atlantic that America can be 
talked into it. The opposite is the case. The more the 
world is told that the United States is anxious to swallow 
the Covenant the more her highly developed amour propre 


will prevent her doing so. It was largely the extravagant 
enthusiasm of British politicians in 1919 and 1920 that caused 


President Wilson’s subsequent downfall in his own country. 
“Tf John Bull is so keen on the League of Nations there 
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must be something wrong with it ’ was a popular catchword 
at the last Presidential Election that gave the Republican 
Party hundreds of thousands if not millions of votes. The 
greatest electioneering asset of that Party to-day is its 
uncompromising antagonism towards the League, just as 
the weakness of the Democrats is their inheritance of a 
legacy of Wilsonianism. 


Now that the body of Signor Matteotti, the Italian Socialist 
Deputy and victim of a horrible political outrage, has at 
last been found, it may be hoped that the 
correspondents of foreign newspapers in 
Rome will cease trying to make our flesh creep by their 
ghoul-like emphasis of this affair. Any stick is good enough 
to beat a dog with, and we fully understand why the kid- 
napping and murder of Matteotti was hailed as a godsend 
by all the implacable enemies of Signor Mussolini, who 
regarded it as a lever wherewith to annihilate the dreaded 
Duce. We equally understand the attitude of all Anarchists 
and Bolshevists, who detest all murder except that which 
they preach and perpetrate, and who would successfully 
conceal their sorrow were Mussolini himself assassinated. 
We can likewise make allowances for the curtain lectures 
that have been directed to his address by Parliamentarians 
and Pressmen abroad who resent the limited réle of their 
kind under the Mussolini regime. But we cannot understand 
how any intelligent lover of liberty, of order, or of peace, 
can desire the downfall of the present Italian Government, 
which stands not only between Italy but also between 
more than one European country and chaos. Let us by 
all means express our dislike of some of the methods of the 
Black Shirts in combating the Red International. Bear 
in mind, however, that their country was in deadly danger. 
Italian Government was in a state of collapse, and showed 
signs of capitulating to Italian Bolshevism as Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead and the 
test of the Coalitioners, with much less provocation, sur- 
rendered to Irish assassins. We may deplore the continuance 
of Fascist methods for which there is no excuse under Fascist 
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Government, and we all abhor the atrocity of which Signor 


Matteotti was the victim as keenly as does the great Italian | 
Prime Minister himself, who has left nothing undone to / 
bring the criminals, together with their aiders and abettors, | 
to justice, however important and influential they may be — 


in the Fascist Movement. In fact, we cannot see what more 


Signor Mussolini could have done to mark his detestation _ 


of an event which was so obviously damaging to his regime 


that some persons are beginning to suspect that it may have 
originated outside Fascist circles with that objective. The | 


Italian people will prove themselves to be decidedly less 


intelligent than their reputation should they allow the — 
murder of Matteotti to replunge their country into the | 
morass from which Mussolini and the Fascists rescued | 


it two short years ago. 


In view of such speeches as Lord Olivier, our Fabian Secre- 
tary of State for India, permits himself to make, it is not 

al tics unnatural that British lives should be held 
i. somewhat cheap in lawless communities. 
Only the other day Mr. Herbert Vereker was 
killed at Portrero de Llano in Mexico by an unknown 
assassin without, so far as we know, provoking any remon- 
strance from a British Government that conceivably regards 
all Britons living abroad—who are negligible from an 
electioneering point of view—as more or less of a nuisance. 
They must look out for themselves and avoid battle, murder 
and sudden death. We are far from the days of Lord 
Palmerston and his “‘Civis Romanus Sum.” The sacred 
principle of “self-determination embraces and excuses 
outrages perpetrated on British subjects in foreign countries. 
The latest victim is Mrs. Evans, the gallant and devoted 


widow of a Briton, who endeavoured, single-handed, to — 
keep her end up against Mexican Bolshevists, whose proceed- — 


ings were winked at, if not inspired, by the Obregon Govern- 


ment. The British Agent in Mexico, Mr. Cummins, so far — 
forgot himself as to espouse her cause, thereby incurring | 


the animosity of the Mexicans, who ultimately prevailed on 


the Defeatists of Downing Street to recall him, though the | 


Sp 


|! 
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operat.on was masked by the usual camouflage of a pretended 
inquiry to be conducted in situ by Sir Thomas Holditch. 
However, ‘‘ Mexico ”’ declined to be appeased by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s obsequiousness, and proceeded practically to 
intern Mr. Cummins in the Agency. His offence had mainly 
consisted in supporting Mrs. Evans, whose property was 
coveted by important politicians. He warned the Obregon 
Government that she was in grave danger, and demanded 
protection for her, but there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. The protection was not provided, and sure 
enough the lady was attacked by a gang of bandits and 
brutally murdered while travelling from Mexico City to her 
farm. There had been a disposition in the usual quarters 
to criticize Mr. Cummins for “ indiscretion ’ and “ partisan- 
ship,” as is customary whenever a British official goes out of 
his way to do his duty. But the tragedy has only too pain- 
fully vindicated his attitude and action. Mrs. Evans was 
simply done to death in order that ‘‘ responsible statesmen ” 
in the Mexican capital might be able to steal the property 
she so stoutly defended. The only redress, so far, has been 
a bogus trial of persons in the black books of the Obregon 
Government, which was so scandalously conducted that the 
appointed British representative at the proceedings felt 
constrained to withdraw. Such incidents are hardly calcu- 
lated to restore the shaken prestige of our present Foreign 
Minister. 


Ir must be admitted that in personnel “ our first Labour 
Government” has been no small disappointment. It was 
hoped, and even anticipated, that a Cabinet 
No Small 
. ; containing so much fresh blood and so many 
Disappointment 
untried and inexperienced men, would at 
least have the qualities of its defects and produce some 
original, constructive or destructive ideas, and that we 
should have manifestations of exceptional ability, however 
unconventional or unparliamentary. But on the whole 
His Majesty’s Ministers have proved themselves to be a 
dreary lot of dogs, as stale, flat and unprofitable as any of 
their predecessors. Very few of them have made any 
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mark either in administration or legislation, in debate or 


on the platform. Most of them have developed all the | 
attributes of the Mandarin of which the chief is self- ; 
complacency. The Prime Minister is probably the ablest © 
of the Socialists, but he has made the mistake of putting 
all his eggs into one basket, namely the Foreign Office, 
and his prospect of getting any considerable cargo to — 
market diminishes day by day. At any moment Mr. ; 
Ramsay MacDonald may come an almighty howler. He — 


has lost touch of home affairs, neglected the House of 


Commons, where he might have shone if only by contrast — 
with his colleagues, and by his aloofness has offended many ~ 
of his followers. In the Prime Minister’s absence Mr. | 
Clynes has endeavoured to lead the House of Commons, — 


and even the blindest devotees make no pretence of regard- 
ing him as a conspicuous success, though he would have 
failed even more egregiously were he a less likeable man. 
Mr. Philip Snowden, as the author of a Cobdenite budget 
inspired by Treasury clerks, is naturally popular with all 
Radicals and Little Englanders as a politician who has 
succeeded in giving a real set-back to Imperial development 
and in putting a spoke in the wheel of British industry. 
But there is too much vinegar in his composition to make 
him a shining light in Parliament, and time and again the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has owed deliverance from a 
dilemma to the tact and skill of the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, Mr. William Graham, one of the very few 
Ministers who has made any solid reputation and is, inci- 
dentally, said to be among the minority who still believe 


in the Socialism that not a few colleagues would discard ) 
if they dared. Mr. Wheatley, the Minister for Health, has — 
hardly maintained the greatness that was somewhat pre- _ 
maturely thrust upon him, but he has at least secured the — 
passage of a considerable Act of Parliament which may — 
or may not produce many houses, but is bound to involve 
enormous expenditure, and therefore to attain a certain — 
popularity among those enjoying the benefit of it. Mr — 
Wheatley has not relinquished the ambition of becoming — 
the head of an effectively Collectivist Government, and is © 
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still a force to be reckoned with. Yet another ambitious 
and able Minister is Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, 
whose ‘“‘ Imperialist ’’ speeches, after dinner, have perturbed 
some of the faithful, though it has yet to be proved whether 
Mr. Thomas’s Imperialism is “‘ eye-wash ” or “ hot air ”’— 
an enigma on which there is so far little evidence one way 
or the other. Other Ministers are negligible, though Lord 
Haldane still affects omniscience, Lord Parmoor remains 
pretentious, and Lord Olivier is at once dangerous and 
absurd. 


Tue so-called “‘ Irish Boundary Controversy,” which already 
looms large, and is likely to loom larger by the end of this 

? month, perhaps overshadowing all other 
The Irish issues, is in effect no controversy about a 
boundary in the ordinary sense of that 
term. We merely mislead ourselves by think- 
ing of it as such. Almost any boundary can be adjusted 
by a certain amount of give and take under the auspices 
of some “impartial”? Commission, such as that to which 
the British Government is anxious to refer the frontier 
between the Irish Free State and the Northern Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately for professional optimists, who dis- 
believe in the disagreeable until it actually happens, as 
for Round Tablers, who conceive of everything as solvable 
by “compromise,” this is an irreconcilable conflict on a 
vital issue between two discordant communities. No 
Boundary that the wit of man could devise would settle it, 
nor is any compromise possible. The Northern Govern- 
ment of Ireland, constituted by a British Act of Parlia- 
ment, forming an integral part of the United Kingdom, 
represented in the Imperial Parliament and discharging 
all its obligations to the Imperial Exchequer, claims the 
_ tight to exist—that, and nothing more, though nothing 
' less. The Irish Free State, on the other hand, through 
every voice that counts within its borders, official and 
unofficial, denies its neighbour’s right to exist and makes 
no secret of its ultimate aim, namely to annex the whole of 
Ulster in order that Ireland may be one nation, and that 
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nation an independent Republic. The Boundary is but a! ; 
stalking horse, and were it possible for Sir James Craig’s | , 
Government to surrender to Dublin on this issue “‘in the} { 
interests of peace,” and hand over Fermanagh, Tyrone, and | ,; 
any other territories that might be demanded, it is not { 
peace but another sword that would be raised until ulti.” 
mately the whole artichoke had been consumed. If the | 
problem be as we see it—and we sincerely hope that we , 
are wrong and that it is less insoluble than we imagine— — 
it were idle for Conservative statesmen to urge Sir James — 
Craig and his colleagues to be “‘ reasonable ” and moderate” " 
—there is no lack of these qualities in the Belfast Govern- 
ment. The sole duty of the Conservative Party is to | 
frankly explain the issue to the British Electorate who, in _ 
the opinion of the Daily Mail, which is no mean judge on 
such matters, are heartily sick of the perpetual surrenders ' 
of our friends to our enemies, which began under the is 
Coalition and have continued more or less ever since. The T 
Boundary question is a moral issue, not dissimilar to the is 
Belgian issue raised ten years ago, the main difference being oy 
that on this occasion it is an Act of the British Parliament of 
that plays the part of the ‘‘ Scrap of Paper.” m 


WHEN we last went to press all the indications were against of 
an early General Election that no Party desired and the co 

country disliked. The feeling in the various m 
aoe political Parties is still much as it was, and, sa; 

the vast majority of the House of Commons © 
must necessarily be opposed to the risk and cost of defend: | 
ing their seats, while the country is certainly not reconciled 
to the prospect of a Dissolution which might decide nothing. | 
Nevertheless, the situation has altered, and both Govern: | 
ment and Opposition are more at the mercy of events than | 
they were. That His Majesty’s present Ministers enjoy 
every hour of their official existence goes without saying. 
The “sweets of office” are especially sweet to them, and _ the 
they will not curtail their happiness by a single hour. But _ i to 
they are not masters of the situation. Their own position ren 
is visibly deteriorating, and they must be losing confidence 


in 
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in their ability to surmount the difficulties confronting them 
everywhere at Home and Abroad. Their tragic failure to 
tackle Unemployment is likely to grow with the crazy 
abandonment of the McKenna duties, the lapse of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act, and the impending develop- 
ment of German dumping, which British industry will 
largely owe to “the worshippers of Par” who have the 
ear of Downing Street, who take little interest in the well- 
being of the British working classes and don’t care how 
much misery may be caused so long as the currency is con- 
tracted and Germany spoon fed. If things go on as at 
present the term “ International Financier” is likely to 
become libellous. What is peculiarly resented is the power 
possessed by a Lombard Street clique, divorced from all 
responsibility whose very names are unknown to the general 


public. The extent to which a Ministry of pseudo-Socialists 


is under their thumb may contribute to an early crisis. 
There are plenty of pitfalls other than Deflation and Defeat- 
ism—of which the present occupants of the Treasury are 
open advocates—and Free Imports, which, on the evidence 


_ of the Financial Secretary of the Treasury, excite grave 


misgivings on the Socialist benches. There is the Irish 
impasse which has been postponed for two months on the 
offchance of some miracle occurring, as only a miracle 
could solve it. There is India, where “ pathetic content- 


_ ment” has been so successfully destroyed that no one can 


say what the morrow may bring forth nor how an inver- 


_ tebrate Administration would deal with it, even though it 


- enjoys the unspeakable blessing of being guided by the 


wisdom of Lord Olivier. The Sudan is another thorny 
problem on which Socialist Front Benches and Back Benches 


- do not see eye to eye. The grave statements issued from 
the Foreign Office no longer carry the weight they did— 
_ firmness may be a prelude to some fresh fiasco. Nothing 


ing; ¢an maintain Ministers for long where they now are except 


sition” 
dence 


_ the determined and desperate anxiety of the Liberal Party 


to avoid “consulting the people,” which used to be their 
temedy for every ill. 
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IF anything could astonish us nowadays we should be amazed 
at the indignity inflicted on His Majesty’s Ministers by 
their own supporters—and meekly swallowed 
by them—in the matter of the prosecution 
of a certain Mr. John Ross Campbell, the 
editor of the Communist organ, The Workers’ Weekly. That 
journal had published so outrageous an incitement to mutiny 
under the caption ‘‘ Open Letter to the Fighting Forces,” 
that even a Socialist Government decided that it had no 
option but to arrest and prosecute the Editor. Considering 
that this document exhorted His Majesty’s troops to 
“refuse to shoot down your fellow-workers; refuse t 
fight for profits; turn your weapons on your oppressors,” 
it cannot be said that the Director of Public Prosecutions 
(Sir Alfred Bodkin), or the Attorney-General (Sir Patrick 
Hastings), to whom the question had been wisely referred, 
were doing anything unreasonable in charging Mr. Campbell 
with “‘ having feloniously, maliciously and advisedly endeav- 
oured to seduce divers persons then serving in His Majesty's 
Navy, Army, and Air Forces, from their allegiance to His 
Majesty.” But when the case came on (August 13th) at 
Bow Street, counsel for the Crown (Mr. Travers Humphreys) 
announced that the prosecution would be abandoned on 
the ground that 


A Socialist 
Humiliation 


Since the process was issued it had been represented that the object and 
intention of the article complained of was not to endeavour to seduce men 
in the fighting forces from their duty and allegiance, or to induce them to disobey 
lawful orders, but that it was comment upon armed military forces being used 
by the State for the suppression of industrial disputes. 


In support of this decision the Crown counsel cited a judgment 
of Mr. Justice Horridge in another case, which had made it 
possible for the Director of Public Prosecutions “‘ to accept 
that alleged intention of the article the more easily because 
the defendant was a man of excellent character with an 
admirable military record.” He had served overseas and 
won the Military Medal. Unfortunately, for the Crown, the 
defendant and his friends declined to play their allotted 
part of good boys who had been misunderstood. 
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Tay at once issued a challenge from the office of the 
Workers’ Weekly—which might have been hushed up but 
for the admirable insistence of the Morning 
Post—which gave the inside history of a 
peculiarly disgraceful episode. As His 
Majesty’s Ministers are on other occasions so eloquent on 
the point of “honour,” and as this story would appear to 
reflect on the professional honour of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the public eagerly await some explanation from 
Sir Patrick Hastings, the Attorney-General, who has been 
put on his defence by this affair. According to the 
‘triumphal manifesto of the Communists, ‘‘ Comrade 
Campbell ’’ had made no such defence “as that outlined by 
the Prosecution.”” He had always intended to justify. 


A Communist 
Triumph 


Campbell’s defence was justification, and he, with the assistance of other 
comrades, was fully concerned in arranging evidence to make this good. Arrange- 
ments had been made to ask for an adjournment in order that Mr. MacDonald, 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Clynes, and several others who had 
been closely associated with the Second International would be subpcenaed as 
witnesses for the defence. 


Messrs. Bramley, Cramp, Tillett, and other prominent Trade 
Unionists associated with the Amsterdam International, 
would also have been called in support of ‘“‘ Comrade Camp- 
bell’s ” contention. How, then, came the prosecution to 
collapse ? In the words of this Communist indictment of 
the Government—for it is an indictment—to which so far 
there has been no attempt at a reply— 


We wish to state that the withdrawal of the charge was made on the sole 
responsibility of the Labour Government under severe pressure from such 
well-known Labour members of Parliament as George Lansbury (who volun- 
teered to give evidence for Campbell’s defence of justification), Mr. James 
Maxton, A. A. Purcell, John Scurr, and many others. 


In fact, the Socialists in office are so terrified of the 
Communists out of office—and the two movements are so 
inextricably mixed up—that prosecutions in flagrant cases 
deliberately advised by the Socialist Law Officers have to 
be withdrawn under cover of misleading and inaccurate 
explanations to the Court. Such is the administration of 
justice by professed “ idealists.” 

VOL. LXXXIV 3 
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TAXPAYERS who seek to console themselves for the obvious 
incompetence displayed by successive British Governments 
Blestioe oh in International and Imperial affairs, by the 
ean € reflection that home affairs are administered 

with economy and efficiency, will derive 
small encouragement from the latest disclosures of the 
Select Committee on Public Accounts. Needless to say, 
this document is produced too late to be effective. It is 
another instance of calling attention to the fact that the 
stable door had been left open in order to facilitate the 
stealing of the horse. The victim is, as usual, the helpless 
British taxpayer, who is literally bled white in order that 
our State Departments may maintain the inflated estimates 
on which the taxation of the year is based, though the 
money is neither needed for the purposes for which it is 
levied nor spent upon them, but on something totally 
different, namely, our artificially swollen Sinking Funds. 
These have already sunk not a few taxpayers and will 
ruin many more if persisted in. Had the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts been in operation when these 
shameless Estimates were framed, it might have been 
possible to save some of the plunder, but as the Morning 
Post points out (August 13th), ‘‘ the procedure of the House 
of Commons allows no time for the investigation of public 
accounts by the Select Committee before they are presented 
to the House, nor is it in the least probable that any change 
will be made in this respect.”” Members of Parliament are 
not encouraged to investigate expenditure. Their business 
is to vote whatever millions they are asked for, the accounts 
being invariably presented in such a bewildering form as to 
be unintelligible to all except ‘ experts.” It might have 
been supposed that our “ first Labour Government ” would 
attempt some reform of this insensate procedure, but on 
all such matters Socialist Ministers are more Mandarinish 
than the Mandarins. This particular scandal has reached 
gigantic proportions under Socialism. The Select Com: 
mittee establishes that on total Supply Grants last year of 
£540,462,000, i.e. money claimed by the Estimates, voted 
by the Commons, and imposed on the nation, no less than 
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§71,916,000 or 13°3 per cent. fell to be surrendered. The 
corresponding figure for the previous year was an over- 
estimate of £92,817,000 on Supply Grants of £786,225,000, 
namely, an excess over requirement of 11°8 per cent. Thus 
in two years British taxpayers were over-taxed or, in plain 
English, robbed of no less than £164,733,000. Such is our 
boasted system of ‘Treasury control” which Right 
Honourables affect to regard as the taxpayers’ security 
against extravagance! In truth, the Treasury are working 
so hard to help Germany and “ spare”? German taxpayers 
that they have no time to look after British victims of 
extortion. 


Ir is apparently only in the more benighted parts of Wales 
that constituencies can be persuaded, nowadays, to look 

at Liberal candidates. Elsewhere, even in 
ees Geer former strongholds north of the Tweed, the 

followers of Mr. Asquith run some risk of 
forfeiting their deposits and can almost invariably count 
on polling a derisory vote. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond has, 
however, succeeded in once more imposing himself on a 
Welsh constituency, but it would be generally agreed that 
the advantage accruing to his Party by Sir Alfred’s return 
to the House of Commons is more than balanced by the 
loss of Viscount Grey of Fallodon’s Leadership of the 
Liberal Peers—a position that he is now relinquishing 
amid universal regret. The reiterated statement that his 
retirement is exclusively due to failing health, while in- 
creasing that regret, cannot blind us to the fact that Lord 
Grey must necessarily, by his record, his character, his 
experience, his public spirit, his knowledge of European 
affairs and Imperial sympathies, be increasingly out of 
touch with those who now run, and, as many think, ruin, 
@ once great political Party. Though a believer in the 
League of Nations, and to that extent an Internationalist, 
Viscount Grey has, unlike most Internationalists, never 
developed the anti-national bias nor become the friend of 
every country but his own. Nor has he deemed it com- 
patible with that sense of fair play with which he is abun- 
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dantly endowed to decide every point in favour of our 
enemies and against our friends. He is clearly a fish out 
of water among colleagues whose Germanophilism is only 
eclipsed by their Francophobia. Nor, although a Free Trader 
by tradition as by conviction, has Viscount Grey ever, like 
most Cobdenites, succumbed to Little Englandism. He 
regards Free Trade as made for man, not man as made 
for Free Trade, and deplores the attitude which the Pharisees 
around him consistently adopt towards our Dominions, 
The Liberal Party is no place for him now that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Commander Kenworthy jointly inspire its 
Foreign Policy, while Sir John Simon directs its Imperial 
and Irish policy. Lord Beauchamp or Lord Buckmaster 
is in every respect more qualified to represent what is 
left of Liberalism in the House of Lords. 


WE do not propose to waste our readers’ time in discussing 
the nomenclature of our Party—a topic to which some 
Di enthusiasts are proposing to devote the 
 autumn—a task in which they will doubtless 
be encouraged by those in authority who 

prefer to see the rank and file thus harmlessly occupied. 
There was good reason for merging the Conservative Party 
in the larger Unionist Party that was formed in 1886 by 
genuine Radicals of the type of Joseph Chamberlain and 
John Bright, and convinced Liberals, such as Lord Har- 
tington (afterwards Duke of Devonshire), for the express 
and exclusive purpose of maintaining the unity of the 
United Kingdom. It was unreasonable to ask life-long 
Liberals to call themselves Conservatives—which indeed 
they would have refused to do—and the adoption of the 
word Unionist became one of the terms of the compact 
when Conservative Unionists and Liberal Unionists joined 
forces to defeat Home Rule. But the word Unionist lost 
all meaning the moment, under misbegotten Coalition 
Government, so-called ‘‘ Unionists ””—whether originally 
Liberal or Conservative—sold the pass for nothing to the 
Irish Murder Gangs and deliberately dismembered the 
United Kingdom. Now that the thing had gone there 
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was no reason for preserving a name which seemed ridiculous 
to many Conservatives, and a widespread demand arose 
for the resumption of the word Conservative as our official 
Party designation. But when the matter was mooted at 
a recent Annual Conference of the National Unionist 
Association the motion was dropped as opposition mani- 
fested itself in the Midlands as elsewhere where the word 
Unionist is still preferred to Conservative, and few Con- 
servatives, we imagine, would care to risk offending any 
appreciable body of voters over the name. The question 
is expected to crop up at the approaching Conference at 
Newcastle, where it is said there will be an official proposal 
to re-christen the National Unionist Association ‘ The 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations.” 
This is harmless if not abnormally interesting. Whatever 
we may call ourselves it is above all important that the 
Conservative or Unionist Party, or ‘the Conservative and 
Unionist Party,” should stick to its principles and not de- 
generate into a collection of wishy-washy Whigs, inverte- 
brate Defeatists, and International Mugwumps, who are 
prepared on the smallest provocation to borrow the garments 
of Radicals and Socialists, and to be prepared to sell every- 
body who trust them, whether they be Loyalists or Allies. 


Wuat is most urgently needed in the Conservative or 
Unionist Party, no less than in “the Conservative and 
U Unionist Party,” is not so much a futile 
cantly wrangle over nomenclature for the benefit 

of the Tapers and Tadpoles as clear-cut 
decisions on matters of policy. We cannot afford to lose 
ourselves in a wilderness of Royal Commissions. We must 
know where we are and what we stand for. There was 
nothing to be frightened of in the issue of the last General 
Election. Our defeat was exclusively due to the treachery 
of the popular Conservative Press which set out to punish 
our Party for having discarded the Coalition in which 
newspaper proprietors loomed much larger than they have 
done in the interval. Despite the frantic efforts of sup- 
posedly Conservative and “‘ Imperialist” journals to return 
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as many Radicals, Socialists and Little Englanders as | 


possible, Conservative candidates in the aggregate polled 
practically as many votes as at the preceding Dissolution, 
There was, therefore, no excuse for getting “rattled,” and 
it was a tactical error as well as a strategical blunder to 
revive the ghosts of the Shadow Cabinet—a name of ill- 
omen—and allow that deconsidered body to water the pro- 
gramme to the success of which few of them had contributed 
anything. The Conservative Leader, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
had pronounced Protection to be the only serious remedy 
for unemployment. It is not denied that he remains of 
that opinion, in which he has been strengthened by almost 
every economic event that has occurred this year, con- 
spicuously the failure of a Socialist Government after many 
months of office to make any alternative suggestion what- 
soever. Cobdenism has become as costive as a dying hen. 
Socialism has apparently nothing to propose outside the 
palliatives paraded in the last Conservative King’s Speech. 
Protection holds the field, and every day gains converts by 
the ineptitude of the Snowdens, Asquiths, Simons, and 
Lloyd Georges who are merely obstructing Imperial con- 
solidation and delaying the home prosperity that would 
ensue directly we dam the flood of Free Imports and give 
home production a chance. The experience of the entire 
world points towards Protection which is nowadays only 
opposed either by senile vanity or by those who realise 
that their occupation as fomentors of social strife would 
be gone should our country turn the corner and achieve 
plenty as well as peace. For the Conservative Party to 
wobble at such a juncture on such an issue and take refuge 
in Royal Commissions would be the height of folly. It 
would merely play into the hands of our enemies. The 
greatest asset of Radicals and Socialists to-day is the 
cowardice of many Carlton Club and Primrose League 
politicians. 


One plausible pretext advanced for pretending that the 
Conservative or Unionist Party or ‘the Conservative 
and Unionist Party” is a “Free Trade” party is that 
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by such humbug we may attract a certain number of Liberals 
who are anxious to make common cause against Socialism 

but are repelled by Protection, which they 
regard as unclean thing.” If this conten- 

tion means anything, it means that once more 
as in Coalition days the Radical tail is to be allowed to wag 
the Conservative dog. We fully appreciate this claim in 
the mouths of Coalitioners, e.g. the little knot of active 
intriguers in the House of Commons, who felt themselves to 
be more important in the heyday of Welsh Wizardry than 
they are now, and are working overtime to replace us 
under the Lloyd-Georgian yoke. We understand such 
tactics appealing to the ‘“ Down with Baldwin” Press, 
which under the impulsion of Lord Beaverbrook sighs for 
the good old days and hopes to restore them. But we 
cannot understand such a suggestion commending itself 
to any sincere well-wishers of our Party, for which on the 
face of it it would spell disaster. It would knock much of 
the stuffing out of Conservatism—which is not overloaded 
with “‘ ginger”? or “‘ pep” in these flabby days—to revert 
to Cobdenism after openly discarding it and officially 
stigmatizing it as largely responsible for the present 
pitiable plight of British industry, with its hideous burden 
of unemployment, which can only be alleviated by protecting 
ourselves against the dumping of competitive foreign goods, 
and the constructive development of Imperial resources. 
To put the clock back by reviving Early Victorian economics 
as a bait for disgruntled Liberals would be paying far too 
high a price for very speculative support that would be out- 
weighed many times over by the deflection of Conservative 
working men who form the backbone of our Party in industrial 
districts and who hate Cobdenism with their whole heart and 
soul. 


Tue Conservative Democracy would drift off to Socialism 
sooner than swallow Free Imports. Indeed, if forced to 
The Haves and choose between Socialism and Cobdenism 
Have Nots Conservatives in all classes would prefer the 

former, demoralizing as it is, to the paralytic 
creed expounded by Mr. Asquith and Sir John Simon which 
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appeals to those City Bankers and Treasury Clerks who have 
been allowed to play ducks and drakes with British interests 
since the Armistice. To maintain Cobdenism is to promote 
Socialism, of which it is the seed-plot by virtue of the misery 
it generates. Were the Pall Mall section of our Party 
allowed to have their way and “ scupper ”’ Protection with 
a view to capturing the attenuated vote of the Atheneum 
Club and the handful of Guests who follow Mr. Winston 
Churchill, they would once more be selling Conservatism 
and all it stands for for a mess of pottage as in the spacious 
days when they placed our Party at the disposal of Mr. Lloyd 
George and The Round Table. The abandonment of our 
own principles is the worst possible method of fighting 
Socialism or indeed any other “ism.” It is foredoomed to 
failure as is any purely negative attitude. Indeed, we 
profoundly mistrust any artificial arrangements that may 
be entered into with professing Liberals for the express 
purpose of “keeping out the Socialists.” They have the 
fatal defect of assuming class proportions and of arousing 
class antagonisms, and there would be considerable risk of 
such a combination eventuating in a suicidal struggle between 
those who could be colourably represented as ‘‘ the Haves ” 
and “‘ the Have Nots.” Liberals, who may wish to become 
Conservatives, as not a few nowadays do since the fraud of 


** National Liberalism ” has been exposed, will always find | 


themselves more than welcome in our Party. But they 
cannot reasonably expect to dictate its policy. On the other 
hand, Liberals who desire to remain Liberals would be far 
more useful opponents of Socialism by staying where they now 
are and persuading other anti-Socialist Liberals to assert 
themselves. If Liberals believe in Cobdenism let them 
stick to it and swim or sink with it. But they must not ask 
Conservatives, nor should our Front Benchers, to accept a 
creed we increasingly abhor. 


InQUISITIVE Conservatives are interested in the answers to 
not a few other questions that might be usefully asked at 
the autumnal stocktaking. The Foreign Policy to which 
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our Party was committed by the fainéants who permitted 
Conservatism to become the convenience of Mr. Lloyd George 
“Impossible” and which was, unhappily, continued first 

possiyle under the Bonar Law Ministry and subse- 
quently under that of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, is a source of 
serious misgiving to 99 Conservatives out of every 100, if 
not to 999 out of every 1,000. It is practically impossible 
to meet in the flesh a single Conservative in either 
House of Parliament or elsewhere who has a good word to 
say for Lord Curzon’s administration of the Foreign Office, 
and prayers are continually offered up by the faithful against 
his return to that Department. No one for a moment 
questions Lord Curzon’s ability, industry, knowledge, or 
powers of speech, but all available evidence goes to show that 
some defect of judgment or character renders him incapable 
of reaching sound conclusions, or of prosecuting intelligible 
policies in an effective or seemly manner. He appears to 
have developed a positive genius for aggravating everybody 
whether they be colleagues or subordinates, the Corps 
Diplomatique or the Foreign Governments with which he 
should be negotiating but prefers to lecture. Throughout 
his brilliant career Lord Curzon has suffered from being “‘ a 
very superior person,” but the admirers of his exceptional 
talents have gone on hoping against hope that he might 
overcome a disability whch, on the contrary seems to have 
grown upon him with the lapse of years to such a point that 
he is frequently pronounced “impossible.” It is a tragedy 
from every point of view, not least from the Party and 
national point of view, and the utmost apprehension is 
expressed at the prospect of his resuming Downing Street. 
He is, presumably, unaware of the existence of any such 
sentiment while the entourage of the Conservative Leader 
is unlikely to be apprised of this as of many other things 
that should be familiar to the powers-that-be. Foreign 
policy is too important to be trifled with and it were wrong 
to remain silent concerning a delicate personal matter of 
=e anxiety to the Man in the Street as to the Lady in the 

be. 
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WE suggested last month that there should be “‘ a close time 


for titles’ of, say, ten years. This proposal is popular in 
. _,, Conservative circles and we sincerely hope it 
ee laa may be seriously considered by the powers 


that be in our Party. Profound and general 
disgust has been caused by the revelations concerning the 
traffic in honours of which there have latterly been more 
than one unsavoury exhibit. It is intolerable and odious 
to the self-respecting part of the community that Honours, 
ostensibly given in the King’s name for “ public services,” 
should be bought by “ bounders ” from “‘ touts ”’ acting on 
behalf of the Party Treasurers, though under conditions 
that enable Party Leaders to plead innocence, as does Mr. 
Lloyd George whenever some peculiarly nefarious Coalition 
transaction is disclosed. For the moment the Politicians 
are “‘ rattled’ and remain on their good behaviour, but so 
long as Parties depend for the sinews of war on secret sub- 
scriptions to unaudited funds, so long will this time-honoured 
traffic continue. The single way to stop the sale of titles is 
to stop their creation for a decade or so during which political 
Parties would have time to adapt themselves to the new 
regime. That is not to suggest that such services as the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Diplomacy, Indian, Colonial, or 
indeed any Public Department at home or abroad, should 
be deprived of the Honours incidental to successful careers 
which have been, on the whole, decently and fairly distri- 
buted. No scandal attaches to the titles conferred on the 
official world for official work and there is no occasion to 
interfere with them. But the official world, as well as all 
those who have earned titles by real public services or 
inherited titles, are equally interested in cleansing the 
Augean stable that has developed in recent years, and which 
threatens to become a feature of British politics and British 
journalism, both of which have suffered equally from this 
corruption. Our suggestion is that for a given period 
Honours should be confined to the recognized public services, 
and that neither Politicians, Pressmen, Company Promoters 
or Financiers, should become Knights, Baronets, or Peers. 
This would do more to promote clean government than any 
Reform that could be suggested. 
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Mucu jubilation has been caused amongst South African 
Sinn Feiners and Republicans and corresponding consterna- 
ee: tion among Loyalists by the cynical action 
Maritz of General Hertzog’s Government in releasing 
the infamous Maritz. The details of this miscreant’s crime 
are set out in a question in the Union Parliament by General 
Byron on July 30th (see Cape Times, July 31st) who asked 
the Prime Minister (General Hertzog) whether he had read 
“the following extract from the report of the proceedings 
of this house on April 2, 1918”: 


Captain Cilliers asked the Minister of Defence: (1) whether it is a fact 
that General Manie Maritz stole a large sum of Government money and property 
before he rebelled and joined the Germans in order to fight against the Union 
forces, including his own former regiment ; (2) if so, what amount did he steal ; 
and (3) whether the Government has recovered any part of the sum stolen ? 

The reply was: 

(1) Yes; (2) (a) the amount of the actual cash stolen by ex-Col. Manie 
Maritz is £194 ls. This amount would undoubtedly be considerably larger 
had not all payments from a large account, credited to him as force commander 
been promptly stopped ; (6) in addition he took Government horses and mules 
of an estimated value of £5,000; (c) he further stole ordinance stores to the 
value of approximately £15,000, of which a portion to the approximate value 
of £3,000 are estimated to have been stolen ; (f) two motor-cars, valued at £800, 
were similarly appropriated. 

(8) Under this heading it may be mentioned that during the three months, 
February to April, 1915, 236,099 marks, or £11,804 19s. 5d. were paid in on 
behalf of Maritz at the Sud-West Afrikanische Gesellschaft, Windhuk, of which 
amount 194,992 marks were from official German sources. With 75,000 marks 
Maritz purchased a farm and stock in the Windhuk district, ostensibly in his 
wife’s name. The Union Government captured the stock and laid an embargo 
on the disposal of the farm. 

(2) Whether he is aware that the large amount credited to Maritz as force 
commander referred to in answer (2) (a) as above was approximately £30,000; 

(3) Whether he recollects that in consequence of ‘‘ Maritz’s active mutiny 
and treachery ” (so termed by the then Governor-General of the Union): (a) a 
portion of the Union forces were surprised and badly cut up at Sandfontein, 
with the loss of many young South African lives; (b) much suffering in mind 
and body was endured by members of the Union forces, traitorously delivered 
into enemy hands by Maritz, entailing great mental agony, in some cases to their 
relatives ; (c) the campaign in South West Africa was prolonged, causing great 
additional loss to South Africa of life and treasure ; 

(4) Whether it is afact (a) that Maritz did not return to the Union of South 
Africa until the proceeds of his thefts were exhausted or nearly so, and (b) that 
he has remained, publicly at least, unrepentant ; 

(5) Whether he is aware that under all the circumstances the coincidence of 
the release of Maritz with the commemoration of the anniversary of Delville 
Wood Battle has deeply wounded the feelings of many thousands of South 


(6) Whether his attention has been drawn to the following true extracts 
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from the report of the proceedings of a Select Committee of this House on 
rebellion appointed on March 2, 1915, page 21: 

‘ Gen. the Hon. James Barry Munnik Hertzog, M.L.A., having been cautioned 
in terms of Section 21 of the Powers and Privileges of Parliament Act, 1911, wag 
examined——’ 

Page 265 (March 31, 1915): 

2472: ‘Do you not disapprove entirely of his (Maritz’s) conduct as an officer 
in command of that part of the Union forces in handing over as prisoners a large 
number of our officers and men ?? 

‘Certainly. It is a crime of a very heinous nature.’ 

2473: ‘ Unpardonable ?—Yes.’ 

(7) Whether Maritz was granted a free pardon or merely a remission of the 
unexpired portion of his sentence ? 

(8) How does he reconcile the release of Maritz (after serving only about 
one-twelfth of an admittedly lenient sentence for an unpardonable crime of a 
very heinous nature) with the safety, welfare, and honour of South Africa ? 


Before the Prime Minister replied, Sir Thomas Smartt, 
who has been described as “‘ the Bonar Law of South Africa,” 
and was one of the mainstays of the Smuts Government, was 
moved to observe : 


Maritz used his position of responsibility not only to go into rebellion himself, 
but to encourage other young Afrikanders committed to his charge to go into 
rebellion as well, and some of them have lost their lives. 

** But that is not the gravamen of the charge which has brought me to my 
feet to ask for an explanation from the Prime Minister. The gravamen is that 
an officer of the Union Forces not only went into rebellion but disarmed young 
men committed to his charge and handed them bound over to the enemy. 
(Opposition cheers.) Some of these young men were personal friends of my own, 
I know the privations and indignities they suffered, and some of those young 
fellows, owing to those privations, are no longer with us. We are prepared to 
forgive and forget a great deal, but the Government should have considered the 
feelings of those young men and of the relations of those young fellows who were 
handed over to the enemy because of their faithfulness to their oath. That 
is a crime which cannot be lightly forgiven, and the Hon. member for East 
London North (Brigadier-General Byron) is perfectly within his rights in asking 
the Prime Minister to give an explanation to the House.” 


Nothing could have been lamer than the “‘ Pact” Prime 
Minister’s reply which made it plain that Maritz’s release 
was prompted by nothing more exalted than electioneering 
motives, an admission that will give the rest of the world 
an unfavourable impression of the atmosphere of the sub- 
continent. In General Hertzog’s words : 


Well, the position briefly was this. They all knew that Maritz had com- 
mitted certain offences. What he had done was known through the evidence 
which had been published. They all knew that what he had done constituted 
a serious offence, and for that offence he had been punished. Members knew 
that during the elections the question had been repeatedly put to him whether 
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ithe was returned to power he would take steps to release Maritz, and his reply 
had invariably been that he would avail himself of the first opportunity to see 
that he was released. Members could therefore not say that this release had 
ben sprung upon them. That question had been put to many Nationalist 
candidates, and all had replied in the same manner. 


Ir is common knowledge that Major John Astor’s action in 
becoming the principal proprietor and controlling influence 
of The Times was exclusively inspired by 
public spirit. He had no private or parti- 
cular axe to grind. He has since cast about with a view 
of securing Zhe Times for all time as a national trust so 
that it may escape those vicissitudes that occasionally 
permit important organs to fall into the hands of those 
who use them either as purely money-making machines, or 
to promote their own personal aggrandisement and enable 
their proprietors to count above their worth in the body 
politic. Major Astor has accordingly agreed to the consti- 
tution of a Committee ‘‘ established for the special purpose 
of safeguarding future transfers of the controlling shares of 
The Times, all of which are held by Major Astor and Mr. 
John Walter.’ It is explained in the official communiqué 
(see The Times, August 7th) that this body 

Has no other responsibilities so far as The Times is concerned. It is not in 
any sense identified either with the management or with the editorial policy. 
The sole object underlying its appointment is to ensure, so far as is humanly 
possible, that the ownership of The Times shall never be regarded as a mere 


matter of commerce to be transferred without regard to any other circumstance 
to the highest bidder, or fall, so far as can be foreseen, into unworthy hands.” 


The Times 


The Committee charged with this grave responsibility and 
delicate duty has been constituted ex-officio, and the follow- 
ing have been invited and have consented to serve, namely : 


The Lord Chief Justice of England. 
_ The Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. 
The President of the Royal Society. 
The President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
The Governor of the Bank of England. 


The success of this most interesting and laudable effort to 
preserve The Times as a public trust will necessarily depend 
on the wisdom with which the Trustees exercise their func- 
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tions. We cannot help regretting that they should be 
exclusively drawn from the noble army of Mugwumps than 
which there are few worse judges of men or events. Had 
such a Committee been in operation when Lord Northcliffe 
acquired The Times, the Mugwump veto would doubtless 
have been imposed, but had some personage whose “ spiritual 
home ” was in Germany, of the Haldane type, offered him- 
self as principal proprietor of The Times during the days 
of the Great Illusion, when to suspect German motives or 
to hint at any German danger was almost to write oneself 
down a lunatic, he would have been accepted with acclama- 
tion by the Trustees, with the possible result that of late 
years The Times might have had to appear in German 
characters. The best that can be said for Mugwumps is 
that they mean well. Could not The Times trustees be 
reinforced by some element that might contribute to prevent 
its lapsing into Internationalism, which is likely to be the 
besetting sin of Governors of the so-called Bank of England, 
as in all probability of the President of the Royal Society, 
while any Warden of All Souls who resisted the contagion 
would have a bad time ? 


Despite the terrible tragedy of this year’s Mount Everest 
Expedition, which resulted in the death of two most precious 
lives of the type we can least spare in the 
wake of the Great War, General Bruce 
reports from Darjeeling (August 1st), whither the Expedition 
has now returned, that ‘It is the unanimous and urgent 
wish of the whole party that their great exertions should 
not have been in vain, and that with as little delay as 
possible, the attack should be renewed, and they believe 
it is now almost certain that the conquest of Everest will 
be completed.”’ Great as were the results and the encourag- 
ment of the experiences of 1922, those of 1924, in the opinion 
of General Bruce and of his companions, are yet more 
promising of future success. The whole problem of tackling 
Everest is much better understood to-day that it jwas 
yesterday. Thus it was a moot point on the previous 
occasion whether further acclimatization was possible at 


Mount Everest 
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yet greater elevations than those then attained, but “‘ we 
know now that a night can be spent in comparative comfort 
without oxygen at 27,000 feet,” and physical acclimatization 
is not impossible beyond this point, “‘for in the case of 
many individuals the body adjusts itself with a certain 
regularity at still greater heights” though after a certain 
altitude it was not possible to nourish the body and counter- 
act loss of weight owing to the lack of foods that could be 
assimilated—a problem that must be solved before the next 
venture. General Bruce signalizes Mr. Odell’s performance 
(in trying to find the lamented Mommery and Irvine) as 
standing out beyond all previous experiences. In five days 
Mr. Odell made three ascents from 23,000 feet—one to 
25,300 feet and two to 27,000 feet, never sleeping below 
23,000 feet “‘ without any very great exhaustion, and was 
able sufficiently to recover from fatigue, resting as high as 
23,000 feet.” The weather, as always, was the most 
appalling obstacle to success, and all through the Himalayas 
was exceptionally bad last May. Nevertheless, a consider- 
able amount of surveying work was accomplished of the 
glaciers in the immediate neighbourhood of Everest and 
much valuable scientific information accumulated. What- 
ever the results the Expedition is a magnificent episode, 
though its personal losses have placed the world of moun- 
taineers in deep mourning. 


AttHouGH Boxing is a noble and manly sport and one in 
which Britons could fairly pride themselves on excelling 

: before they concentrated on Golf, it cannot 
musing be denied that sordid and ignoble elements 
nowadays play too large a part in that art as practised by 
some of its foremost exponents. For one thing, boxers 
rarely give value for their money and are reckoned a grossly 
overpaid profession. Indeed, cash threatens to ruin inter- 
national boxing. The much boomed fight is often a fiasco 
and it looks as though, at last, a patient long-suffering 
public were beginning to discover how shamelessly they are 
exploited by promoters of these exhibitions and their friends 
in the Press, who make it their business to excite the un- 
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fulfilled expectations of tens of thousands of simpleton, 
whom they persuade to pay fancy prices for seats unde 
the delusion that they will see something worth seeing. 4s 
the Daily Mail reminds us, whereas English professional 
cricketers who spend the winter in playing cricket all ove 
Australia, are considered to be adequately paid by £400, 
plus their travelling expenses, two boxers stand to make 
£16,000 between them over one fight lasting a few minutes, 
But why does the Press devote such inordinate space to 
booming these fiascos, writing them up for weeks and 
even months in advance? Press psychology is at least 
as incomprehensible as public psychology. Afterwards the 
Press rounds on and upbraids the public as a pack of fools 
for having taken the affair so seriously, and then proceeds 
to work up the next boxing stunt. Jem Mace, we are told, 
was content to fight for the love of the ring plus five shillings, 
The modern American boxer requires a written contract, 
securing him £10,000, i.e. the income of £400 a year for 
life, before he will condescend to enter the ring, while some 
star performers demand a good deal more. Boxers are said 
to earn their fabulous fees by virtue of the fabulous “ gate” 
they attract, and if the latter be worth £30,000 surely the 
performers, it is argued, are worth half the promoters’ 
profits ? This is plausible, but what of the case where the 
promoter makes a loss and goes bankrupt on the faith of 
his conviction that the British public contains more fools 
than proves to be the case ? 
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THE GREAT RUSSIAN FAKE 


THE ANGLO-SOVIET CONFERENCE AND THE 
RUSSIAN TREATY. 


Tae public mind has become so habituated to important 


crises that it is less easily moved than in the days before 
the war—days which were the more humdrum as they were 
the more happy. Again, the recent Inter-Allied Conference 
in London and the Irish difficulty are so vital in their 
character that they might well monopolize attention. 
Even so, there was a general gasp of astonishment at the 
Treaty with the Bolshevist Government which was signed 
by the present minority Labour Government on Thursday, 
August 7th. ‘“‘ Begotten by falsehood; conceived in 
futility; perished still-born in contempt,” will probably 
be its epitaph. It would be a pure farce, if there were not 
elements of tragedy in it. It would be a mere joke, if it 
were not instinct with trickery and deceit. The main 
questions at issue as between this country and Russia are 
three: the claims of British creditors against Russia ; 
the grant of credits to Russia; and the cessation of propa- 
ganda. The present Treaty does nothing whatever to 
settle any of these questions. It merely engages that 
negotiations shall take place about them, and, if successful, 
that the results should be embodied in a later Treaty. It 
does not need much perspicacity to realize that such negotia- 
tions could equally well be undertaken without any pre- 
liminary Treaty whatever. An actual settlement can only 
be made by the second Treaty, and the Government know 
quite well that, in view of the general outlook, the chances 
are ten to one that the second Treaty will never come into 
existence and effect, for a General Election will have inter- 
vened. They are good political marksmen. They will 
have scored a right and left, and duped two peoples, the 
English and the Russian, at the same time. 

Critics of the Government policy are amiably denounced 
by enthusiastic Socialists as enemies of Russia. The authors 
of this accusation know, of course, that it is untrue, but, 
a might be expected, they are not thereby deterred from 
making it and repeating it. Let the fact be emphasized 
again, however, that the critics of this mistaken Russian 

ty are truer friends of the mass of the Russian people 
than are its advocates. The millions of Russian workmen 
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in the towns and the tens of millions of Russian peasants | 
were the men who upheld the Allied cause in the early days of 
the war. They are suffering to-day, as no other people in 
the world are suffering, from want of clothing, the common 
necessaries of life, from disease, and in some parts, from 
sheer starvation. The whole question as regards the Russian 
peasant and the Russian workman is whether, in the lo 
run, such a policy and such a treaty as that of which the 
Government is guilty, will really be of the best help to 
him. He did not choose his present governors, and his 
existing plight is largely of their making. Socialist orators 
in this country speak of the present Russian Government 
as the choice of the Russian people. The statement is 
untrue, and they know it. As Lenin himself said: * 


The Communist Party is a fraction within the Proletariat, but it is right 
and must be obeyed even when counter to the great mass of the working classes, 


The present Russian Government is a tyranny, imposed 


by force on the Russian people, more merciless than was 
ever the Czarist Government of old days. Apologists | 
for the Bolshevists also assert that the present plight of | 
Russia is due, not to Bolshevist mistakes, but to the cam- | 
paigns of Denikin, Kolchak, and Wrangel. While no _ 
sensible person denies that a country is harmed by civil 
war, it is only sheer ignorance or wilful mis-statement to 
assert that these campaigns are the cause of more than a 
small fraction of its misfortunes to-day as compared with 
the incompetence of its present rulers. The campaigns 
of Denikin, Koltchak and Wrangel only extended over a 
part of the country, and even there their forces, and those 
of their opponents were for the most part concentrated 
on the main arteries of communication. These are few and 
far between in Russia, and the rest of the country was not 
much affected. Again, the last of these campaigns ended 
three years ago. The true cause of the misery of Russia 
lies in the incompetence of the Government, and the futility 
of the Communist system when applied in practice. It is 
proved by the industrial chaos ; by the figures of absenteeism 
at factories; by the proportion of engines out of repair 
in a country where transport is all-important; by prac- 


tically every test of industral efficiency. It is easy to 
mouth the words Denikin,”’ ‘ Koltchak,” ‘‘ Wrangel,” 
but it is not so easy to study the economic reports, made 
for the Bolshevist Government by its own Council of One | 


* Second Communist International, 1920. Memorandum of Department of 
State, p. 16. 
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Hundred. That is the reason why the incompetence of 
the Bolshevist Government is not fully recognized. At 
the present moment a chest of tea landed in Russia by a 
British company costs £5, all profit to the company included. 
But the Russian consumer, under the blessings of Com- 
munism, has to pay £33 for it, or about 19s. per lb. So 
much for imports. As to exports from Russia, prices to 
the British purchasers may or may not be cheap, but only 
a fraction of that price ever reaches the peasant who has 
grown the crops. Part of the rest has gone to pay exorbi- 
tant transport costs; part into the private pockets of the 
officials. Small wonder that the peasant is always poor 
and often starved. Truly, as Mr. Ponsonby remarked, the 
Russian Government is “‘ deplorably bad.” * What, then, 
should be the attitude of anyone who is sincerely a friend 
of Russia? It is not our business to intrigue against the 
Soviet Government. But it is not our business, nor is 
it kindness to the Russian peasantry, to bolster up such a 
regime. 
e Thou shalt not kill, but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive, 


Such was the condition of affairs at the time of the last 
General Election. Labour speeches were full of misrepre- 
sentations of the nature of the Russian Government, 
of the huge relief to British unemployment which would 
accrue from an increase in trade with Russia, of the faults 
of commission and omission committed by the Government’s 
predecessors. Some of these misrepresentations were no 
doubt due to ignorance. Others were not. Witness the 
Prime Minister’s election address : ¢ 


The prolonged refusal to enter into trading and diplomatic relations with 
that country (Russia) have had a serious effect upon our trade and employment. 


On reading these words who would have thought that Sir 
Robert Horne and M. Krassin had signed a Trade Agree- 
ment between the two countries in 1921 which was still in 
force, and of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was well 
aware ? 

Again, soon after the Election, a mass meeting was held at 
the Albert Hall. The shadow of office loomed in front of 
the Labour Leaders, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was to 
be Prime Minister. This was no occasion for rash state- 
ments, and yet referring to Russia he said: t 

* House of Commons, August 6th. 


f Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Election Address, December 1923. 
{t Albert Hall, January 8, 1924, 
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The pompous folly of standing aloof from Russia will be ended. .. . 

If I am going to say to any foreign country, “ We are going to deal straight 
with you,” how can that be done if I have to whisper to someone behind my 
back to go and tell somebody to tell somebody to tell somebody to tell Moscow} 
(Laughter and cheers.) 


Mark how truth and modesty met together, how self. 
righteousness and self-confidence kissed each other. The 
Pharisee of old met his equal: ‘“‘I am not pompous or 
foolish, or as my predecessors were... .” But what of 
the truth of the statements ? Had communications between 
the Governments of the two countries in fact been 0 
roundabout ? Russia was represented at international 
conferences at Cannes, at Genoa, and at Spa. Individual 
negotiations between the Russians and ourselves took place 
over trade matters in 1920 and 1921. Over political and 
international questions Messrs. Krassin, Kameneff and 
Tchicherin came and negotiated with Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law from August to December 1920, 
Propaganda in the East was the subject of personal dis- 
cussion. And lastly, as regards the treatment of British 
subjects, such as the murder of Mr. Davidson and the ill- 
usage of Mrs. Stan Harding, direct correspondence was 
succeeded by personal negotiations between M. Krassin and 
Lord Curzon. 

Mr. MacDonald’s inaccuracy is only equalled by his 
self-confidence. Only one more statement of his need 
be quoted before the work of the recent Russian conference 
itself is described, and the main issues briefly discussed. 
It was that in his inaugural speech as Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on February 12th, in which he out- 
lined his policy. The note to Russia giving de jure recogni 
tion had been despatched. The invitation to a Conference 
had been sent to the Bolshevist Government and accepted 
by them. The questions to be settled, Mr. MacDonald 
said, were vast. But still, in view, no doubt, of the galaxy 
of talent in the Government, he had no fears as to the result.* 

The preliminaries to the agreements have already been made, and before 
this week is out I hope that M. Rakovsky will be on his way to Moscow to get 
final instructions from his Government regarding the opening up of negotiations. 
After that happens I feel perfectly certain we shall be able to settle all these 
questions in a very short time. 


The questions were, and are, indeed difficult. First for 
consideration come the British claims against Russia, and 
at the risk of wearying the reader a brief statement of 
them is necessary. 

* House of Commons, February 12th. 
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1. Loans by the British Government to the Russian Govern- 
ment during the War.—These amounted to over £650,000,000. 
To this the Soviet Delegation put forward a preposterous 
counterclaim of £5,000,000,000 for alleged damage done by 
Great Britain in supporting Denikin and Koltchak. It 
need only be said here that this counter-claim had, in fact, 
been dropped at the Spa Conference, and its exhumation 
from the limbo of discredited absurdities is only another 
proof of the diplomatic skill of our Labour Government in 
countenancing its disinterment. 

2. Sterling Bondholders.—Large loans were made in the 
past by Englishmen and others to finance railways in 
Russia, and were guaranteed by the Russian Government. 
Other money was lent for public utility and productive 
purposes. These bonds were in non-Russian currency, 
and are to be distinguished, therefore, from the next class of 
claim. It will be realized that these loans are represented 
by tangible assets in Russia which still exist. The total of 
British holdings of sterling bonds is estimated to be between 
fifty and sixty million pounds sterling, but it is stated that 
an agreed figure of forty millions has been settled between 
the British and Bolshevist Governments. 

3. Rouble Bondholders.—This class of creditor is composed 
of those who made subscriptions to the different Russian 
Government Loans which were issued in roubles. It is 
open to argument how far, in general, such claimants 
should be sacrificed where a Government has depreciated its 
currency until it is worthless, especially if the same Govern- 
ment simply re-establishes the currency at a later date. In 
the present instance, a number of special cases exist. Some 
British subjects in Russia were, during the war, led to 
invest their savings in Russian War Loan by the direct 
appeal of the British Ambassador. Others were prevented 
from realizing their bonds and removing the proceeds from 
Russia. Both classes seem entitled to special consideration. 
The total of British holdings of rouble bonds is probably 
between twenty and thirty millions sterling at the pre-war 
tate of exchange. 

4. British Owners of Property in Russia.—Such properties 
were of various kinds, oil properties, mines, timber conces- 
sions, factories and textile mills, merchant concerns, etc. 
The claims preferred in connection with these amounted to 
£180,000,000, but after allowing for exaggerations of losses 
suffered, a fair total would probably be between £100,000,000 
and £120,000,000. 

5. Miscellaneous Claims.—This class of claim is naturally 


| 
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very diverse in character. It includes losses of personal 
property, non-payment for goods supplied, and last, but 
not least, claims for personal injuries. Of such injuries the 
following is a typical, not an exaggerated, example: 


Mrs. ——— imprisoned for 270 days. Arrested in July 1917, and detained in 
seven consecutive prisons. Had dysentery and typhus, and was a month and, 
half in the prison hospital. Constantly threatened with execution. When 
arrested she asked the reason, and was informed that it was due to the fact 
that she was a wealthy Englishwoman. Her nervous system and general health 
permanently impaired. 

As against these liabilities on the part of the Soviet 
Government there is one small group of assets. The former 
Russian Government had funds in some of the British 
banks in London. Similarly there are in London balances 
of former private Russian banks and businesses which have 
been since nationalized by the Bolshevist Government. These 
moneys are variously estimated at from ten to thirteen mil- 
lions sterling, and under Article X of the Horne-Krassin 
Trade Agreement, the Russian Government is unable to 
reclaim or dispose of them. 

The remaining important questions were those dealing 
with propaganda, and the supply of credits or of a loan by 
Great Britain. The first is one of peculiar difficulty. 
Propaganda by one country against the form of government 
of another is just as much an attack upon that nation as is 
help given to its enemies in the field. But while the latter 
form of attack is easily brought home to its author, it is 
otherwise with the former. It may sometimes be detected, 
but often is incapable of proof, even though suspicions 
of its existence amount to a certainty. The attitude of the 
Soviet Government can be understood from the arguments 
of their representatives. When Bolshevist intrigues and 
propaganda against Great Britain, either in Great Britain 
itself or in countries like Persia and Afghanistan, are men- 
tioned, the answer is ‘‘Have you not your ——?” 
It is in vain to point out that in the one case these are 
merely private expressions of individuals in their own 
country, and in the other case, concentrated action by 4 
Government through its agents against the other nation, 
either inside that country or in neutral countries. The 
distinction is, of course, clearly understood, but the propa 
ganda still goes on. A clause under which both countries 
undertook to refrain from it was inserted in the Horne 
Krassin Agreement of 1921. A similar clause is inserted 
in the present document. It was broken before, and it will 
be yet more fatuous now. Propaganda against Great 
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Britain was openly carried on by the Soviet Government 
during the very period in which they were negotiating 
their treaty, and the need for it in Afghanistan, Persia, and 
the East, is openly inculcated by Bolshevist Government 
spokesmen in their ‘‘ University{of the Orient.” This clause 
in the treaty, therefore, without the will to enforce it on the 
one side, or active measures of detection on the other, is 
not worth the paper on which it is written. Indeed, it is 
worse than useless, just as a rickety parapet on the edge of 
a precipice is worse than no parapet at all. 

The question of credits or of a loan is as difficult of 
solution as it is easy of comprehension. The Soviet Govern- 
ment wants credits ora loan. When the British Government 
was anxious to make a Treaty, in order to conciliate their 
own extremists, and to save their face with the electorate, 
the Soviet answer was “‘ No loan, no Treaty.” The reason 
for the Soviet demandisclear. A loan would bolster up their 
Government, and keep it going at least for a time. A ~ 
guarantee was necessary because no private investor would 
trust the good faith or the competence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Contrast the case of the Japanese. The Japanese 
Government would use a loan wisely, and make every effort to 
repay. Hence it raised its loan with ease, and there was no 
need of a guarantee by the British or any other foreign 
Government. But it is otherwise with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Individuals in England would not subscribe to a loan 
to Russia, and just for that reason any guarantee by the 
British Government is wrong unless some form of security can 
be given which has not been proposed hitherto. The proof 
of this contention lies in the very principles on which the 
Soviet Government is based. No corroboration from utter- 
ances of their public men is needed. Even so, the following 
sentences reported from a speech by Zinovieff * are interest- 
ing, especially as he is probably the most powerful person 
in Russia at the present time : 


_ The Communist Party is not opposed to the introduction of foreign capital 
into Russia. Let England offer us a loan of £500,000,000 and they will see how 
much we hate foreign capital. If capital wishes it, we will guarantee there will 
be no revolution in Russia, but we will not guarantee that revolutions will not 
take place in other countries. MacDonald was once one of Lenin’s disciples, 
like the rest of us. Therefore he knows the power of the Communist move- 
ment. He will not ask guarantees from us for the repayment of loans, and we 
will not give guarantees. 


Such being the case, there is no wonder that Mr. Ramsay 


. Zinovieff, President of Third (Moscow) International. Address to Congress 
of Russian Railway Workers. April 1924.—The Pravda. 
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MacDonald pledged himself at the outset against the British 
guarantee of any loan to Russia :* 


I have no intention of going any further so far as Government Credit jg 
concerned than overseas credit, trade facilities credit, and such things as have 
already in principle been approved regarding other countries by the House 
of Commons. 


The Conference to deal with these momentous questions 
began on April 15th—a strange delay, it will be noticed, 
after the Prime Minister’s statement two months previously 
as to its early meeting. And what a Conference! It was 
preceded by the statement of the Prime Minister that he 
would stand no “ monkey tricks” from the Government of 
his visitors, and was followed by a statement from the 
Under-Secretary for the Foreign Office, who, in more refined 
language, said that the same Government was “ deplorably 
bad.”’ Parliament and the country were led to expect clear 
accounts of what was happening (such accounts as were, in 
fact, published of the recent inter-Allied Conference) but all 
that was vouchsafed was a series of official communiqués 
that told nothing. If the reader has been through those 
communiqués from beginning to end, he will agree that 
** Alice in Wonderland” was a miracle of clarity and logic 
by comparison. The only consolation to a bewildered reader 
was that if the communiqués, written by a prosaic Britisher, 
were so fantastic, how awful must the nightmare have been 
to the negotiators within the Conference. There was indeed 
only one negotiator who did not suffer—the Prime Minister 
—who announced and opened the Conference with such 
flourishes of trumpets, and then left the burden of it com- 
pletely on the shoulders of his suffering Under-Secretary. 

Parliament was treated with the same lack of candour. 
The most evasive of Ministers in previous Governments 
must have envied the talent of the representatives of the 
Foreign Office in that polite art. Questions in the House 
were gently put by.t Hearts were made sick with promises 
of statements of results which never came.t 

At length the communiqués ceased and the rumour 
spread—for, of course, no proper statements were issued— 


that official conferences having proved abortive about | 


* House of Commons, February 12, 1924. 

+ See answers to questions on March 31st, June 16th, June 17th, June 29th, | 
July 7th, and indeed frequently. 

t Hansard, February 12th, June 16th, June 17th, June 2lst, July 27th, 
July 28th. 
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compensation to British creditors, direct negotiations were 
taking place. 

It is a characteristic feature of the whole business that 
the actual offers, if any, made to British creditors were 
never made public. It is impossible, therefore, to be certain 
of stating them with accuracy. But as far as can be ascer- 
tained, they were as follows : 

To the Sterling Bondholders a total figure of indebted- 
ness was admitted of £40,000,000. In one of the com- 
muniqués the Soviet Delegates are reported as having 
sympathized with the poor “ bondholders who had not 
received a penny for over five years.” * It remained to be 
seen what that sympathy was worth in hard cash. An 
offer was made of 15 per cent., or £6,000,000. It must 
not be imagined, however, that this £6,000,000 was really 
to be paid. Conditions were imposed. The claims of 
certain classes of bondholders were to be excluded from 
consideration, i.e. those of the larger bondholders; of 
those who had purchased bonds since March 1917; and of 
all those bondholders who had participated actively in any 
action against Russia. It would be interesting to know what 
tribunal would decide the question of active participation. 
To judge from the principles of those members of the 
Government chiefly concerned, it might be that only con- 
scientious objectors would pass the test. Even so we are 
not at the end. As a further condition to this settlement 
of claims, a loan is to be granted to the Soviet Government. 
And, of the promised payment, only a fraction would be made 
at once and the rest paid in small annual instalments out 
of the difference between the low rate of interest at which 
the Soviet Government borrows from the British Govern- 
ment, and the high rate at which they re-lend in Russia. 
The British creditor, in fact, is to be satisfied by biting a 
bit off his own tail ! 

It would be too long a tale to describe the other offers 
similarly. Briefly, however, the rouble bondholders were 
to receive nothing. The property-owners were to receive a 
nominal £10,000,000, which sum, however, was again to 
be whittled down and then paid in small instalments, 
while it was estimated that the Soviet Government, by 
granting to new concessionaires the property to which they 
would thus get a clear title, would recoup themselves for 
the whole sum spent, with a handsome balance to the good 
under this heading alone. Finally, in addition to the 
loan, the Soviet Government were to recover the balances 

* Official Communiqué.—The Times, May 28, 1924. 
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held in London under Article X of the Krassin Agreement,* 
If anyone, therefore, were to take the trouble to form 4 
balance sheet of the whole proposals, he would find the 
Soviet Government would cancel all its obligations to British 
citizens, would have money and property in hand, and a 
loan to boot. 

Five months after the Prime Minister’s first statement 
in the House of Commons on February 12th the subject 
came up for discussion in Parliament. At last everyone 
was to be told what had happened. Alas for such expecta- 
tions! The Prime Minister did not attend, and Mr. Pon- 
sonby said nothing. So the end of the Session drew near. 
The House was due to rise on Thursday, August 7th. Let it 
be remembered (1) that the Prime Minister had repeatedly 
promised that he would make a full statement, and (2) that 
a pledge had been given that the House of Commons should 
have the opportunity of passing judgment + on any Treaty 
before it was signed. The Debate was arranged for Monday, 
August 4th, on the Appropriation Bill—an occasion on 
which it is admitted that a vote cannot be taken, since an 
adverse division would throw the whole administration of 
the country into chaos by dislocating the finances. Then 
the Debate was postponed until Tuesday, and on Tuesday 
morning the papers were full of the breakdown of the Russian 
negotiations. Another postponement until Wednesday, 
when it transpired, late in the afternoon, that an eleventh 
hour agreement had at last been reached. 

The contents of this egregious document, and the manner 
of its perpetration are equally worthy of study. The crucial 
questions are reached in Chapters III and IV, Articles 
Nos. 6 to 17. 

(1) In Article 6 the Soviet Government declares that 
*‘it will satisfy the claims” of British sterling bondholders. 
The present Government, always generous with the money 
of others, gracefully “‘ recognizes” that “‘ the full satisfaction 
of the claims” is “impracticable.” The actual terms, 
however, are reserved for negotiation, and, when approved, 
will be included in a second and later Treaty. In fact, 
nothing is done except that, in advance, the British Govern- 
ment have declared that full satisfaction is impossible.t 

* See Official Communiqué (The Times, May 28th) for one attempt to get 
hold of these funds. 

Tt Question. Sir S. Hoar. ‘ Will the Government undertake to enter 
into no treaty until this House has had an opportunity of discussing it ?” 
Answer. Mr. Ponsonsy. “Certainly !"—House of Commons, Hansard, 
July 24th. 
t Norr.—During the negotiations it was stated by the Russian Representa- 
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(2) Article 7 deals with debts from one Government to 
another, in other words, the loans of over £650,000,000 by 
the British Government to Russia during the war. This 
is ‘reserved for discussion at a later date,” and so are the 
absurd counter-claims of the Soviet Government. As a 
result, nothing is settled, and the fantastic counter-claims of 
the Soviet Government, formerly dropped, are now revived 
and officially recognized. 

(3) By Articles 8 and 9 miscellaneous claims are to be 
settled by the payment of a lump sum by the Soviet Govern- 
nent to the British. The amount of the sum is to be settled 
by future negotiation. Result: Nothing settled. Indeed, 
it is left uncertain whether the unfortunate rouble bond- 
holders are included in this category or whether their claims 
are to be wiped out altogether. 

(4) Article 10 deals with British holders of property in 
Russia. The Soviet Government will “negotiate with 
British nationals . . . in order to arrange for the grant of 
just compensation for such claims.” Thus this class of 
claim is also reserved for future consideration, and the 
treaty settles nothing. It is, indeed, to be hoped that the 
compensation will be just ! 

(5) By Article 12 the British Government undertake 
that on agreement being reached on the claims of the different 
classes of individuals mentioned above, they will recommend 
the guarantee of a loan to Russia. Again, and perhaps 
fortunately in this case, the ‘‘ amount, terms, conditions of 
the said loan and the purpose to which it shall be applied ”’ 
are also left over for future consideration! In other words, 
everything is left open. 

(6) Article 16 provides that when the second treaty 
comes into force, the Soviet Government will be entitled to 
claim the moneys at present held up in this country under 
the Horne-Krassin Trade Agreement. 

(7) Article 17 contains a pious engagement to abstain 
from propaganda, at best only a repetition of the similar 
engagement in the Horne-Krassin Agreement,* which was 
violated even while the negotiations were pending. It will 


tives that while some compensation should be paid to British bondholders, 
none would be given to French bondholders, though their rights were precisely 
the same. The reason given was perfectly frank. The English can give a 
loan and buy Russian produce. The French will not. It will be seen that this 
clause is purposely so drafted as to make some satisfaction possible to British 
claimants without recognizing the claims of our Allies—an illustrative example 
of Labour internationalism and morality. 

* Horne-Krassin Agreement, page 3, preliminary stipulation (A). 
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thus be seen, as stated in the opening sentences of this 
article, that all the solemn verbiage thus mentioned is abso- 
lutely useless and unnecessary. Bondholders’ claims, mis- 
cellaneous claims, property-owner’s claims, the funds under 
the Horne-Krassin Agreement, the much discussed loan- 
guarantee—nothing is settled. Negotiations are to ensue 
with regardtothem. Thatisall! Asif the last four months 
had not been occupied with negotiations on the precise 
points, and as if further negotiations could not be carried 
on without any treaty to that effect at all! 

The whole document was stigmatized in Parliament 
as a gigantic ‘“‘fake”’ * and indeed there is no other word 
that so aptly describes it. How could such a monstrosity 
have been brought to birth? Its history is edifying. All 
through Monday, August 4th, the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and the Soviet Delegates were closeted in the 
Foreign Office. No basis of agreement could be found. 
Stimulants were applied in the form, as we are told officially, 
of copious libations of tea, and yet the debate wore on into 
the next morning. Exhausted in well-doing, human nature 
at last gave way, and at seven in the morning a communica- 
tion was given to the Press that the Conference had broken 
down. The cranks and pro-Bolshevists were seized with 
consternation. “‘What! No Treaty! How shall we 
answer to our Clydesiders for not joining hands and seeing 
eye-to-eye with the Bolshevists? How justify ourselves 
to other electors whom we have humbugged and duped by 
the thousand? Better a sham Treaty than no Treaty at 
all.”’ Together with these were some trade unionists, who 
really believed the propaganda issued by the Russians to 
the effect that a loan to Russia was possible, and would 
result in orders being given for machinery and other British- 
made articles which would give employment to 70,000 
British engineers. The pathetic absurdity of such a belief 
is patent on a moment’s analysis, but that isa trifle. Further 
help was afforded by the Daily Herald, full of that lively 
gratitude for past Bolshevist assistance which is inspired by 
a hope of similar favours to come. There were scurryings 
to and fro; unofficial meetings were held, and the “ fake” 
Treaty was at last evolved. It was discussed at a hurried 
meeting of the Cabinet, and after hot opposition from some 
members, it was at last approved in the early afternoon of 
Wednesday, August 6th, and reported to Parliament on the 
same evening. It is hard to say whether it is more to 
the discredit or the credit of members of the Cabinet that 

* Mr. Lloyd George, House of Commons, August 6th.—Hansard, col. 3034. 
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they did not know what was in the Agreement itself. In the 
House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor did not even know of 
its existence. Mr. Ponsonby, who spoke for the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, did not know whether the 
clause about bondholders referred to sterling or rouble 
bondholders. It transpired in the course of Debate that the 
agreement was not even yet in writing. Indeed, the whole 
proceedings were an outrage on all decency, and were a 
breach of all the pledges made by the Governmentetteir 
mattered little, however, with a Government wiiger im 
capitulated in private to the dictation of its ¢gyren 
and the Treaty was ultimately signed the next dag 
What harm, then, does the Treaty do? 
futile, why cavil at it? “If,” as remarked one id@ 
apologist for the Government, “there is nothing tattle 
to catch hold of, there is nothing to object to.” What 
ingenuousness! He might have gone further. A Treaty 
must be ratified before it comes into force, and in this case 
ratification cannot take place before November or December. 
Even then, as has been explained, nothing can actually be 
done until the second Treaty is made, and before this is 
possible a General Election will have intervened. How 
brilliant is the new diplomacy so vaunted by the Prime 
Minister in his Albert Hall speech. How great the trust 
that will be placed in us by foreign nations when they find 
that they have been duped, while the British Prime Minister 
knew all along what he was about, since, as he has modestly 
told the world, he “has too intimate a knowledge to be 
deceived by false distinctions.” * As was pointed out in the 
Debate, the Russian people will believe that something 
substantial has, in fact, been settled. When ultimately 
nothing happens it will be regarded by them as the repudia- 
tion of a bargain entered into by the British Government. 
The same disillusionment also awaits any British elector who 
may have been gulled by what has occurred. And in very 
truth the harm and misery caused by unemployment in 
this country is so grievous that the greater guilt attaches to 
those who raise expectations of relief that they know full 
well to be hollow. Not only so, but like most.other hypo- 
crisies, the effect of the action of ths’ Government and its 
secret dictators, is to frustrate the very object which they 
profess to have at heart. When anyone, be it the Govern- 
ment of a country or a single individual, repudiates its past 
obligations and declares in adv¥ancé that it will equally 
Tepudiate those it may make in the future, there is no 
* Anglo-Soviet Conference, April 24th. Official Communiqué. 
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quick and easy path to rehabilitation. Unemployment 
in this country is the cause of a thousand ills, and critics of this 
Treaty, like the writer, are among those who most sincerely 
desire an improvement in British trade. Misery in Russia 
through misgovernment is intense, and we would gladly see 
it mitigated. But there is no short cut to better conditions 
through the morass of fair protestations and unfair dealings 
which form the actual principle of action of the Soviet 
Government. To trust ourselves to the morass is only 
to court inevitable disaster, and the folly of doing so is 
the greater when there is a safe way round. That way is the 
path of honest dealing in individual transactions. When 
fair treatment has been experienced in business negotiations 
with Russia confidence will increase and credits extend. It 
is only fools who are in such a hurry that they will not take 
the safe and obvious course. Nor is that course a long 
one. If the one indispensable condition of scrupulous 
adherence to engagements and of fair treatment is absent, 
no treaty is of avail, and no Government loan is justifiable. 
But if that condition is observed, then the volume of trade 
will increase to the benefit of both countries, and loans to 
Russia will be as freely forthcoming as to other countries, 
without either the pitiful protestations of an Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs or the private machinations of cranks 
and wild men at his back. 


ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL PRINCIPLE AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Taz Assembly of the League of Nations will meet at Geneva 
in September, and one of its first tasks will be the election 
of its Council. This is very far from being the formality 
sme may think, and it may seem. On the choice of 
Members made depends, I am afraid to a very great extent, 
the keenness of participation felt by some nations in the 
work of the League itself. At present it cannot be main- 
tained that the system of election, though excellent in theory, 
is effective in practice, and to avoid any perpetuation of 
what is admittedly unsatisfactory working I may perhaps 
be permitted to lay stress on various considerations which 
must be taken into account by all the Powers which are 
affiliated to the League. Under the Versailles Treaty the 
Covenant of the League, it is true, does not admittedly 
make any provision in this respect. The Council of the 
league, which corresponds to an Executive, is, as I suppose 
most people know, composed of four Permanent Members, 
who are the main signatories to the Versailles Treaty, viz. 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, and the repre- 
sentatives of six other nations, styled ‘‘ Non-permanents,” 
because they are liable to annual election. These are 
at present, Belgium, Brazil, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. ‘These Non-permanent Members are 
dected by ballot, on what has always been described, though 
not too correctly, as “‘the geographical principle.” In 
other words, the Council should be made up with substantial 
reference to the size, population, and cultural development 
of different nations, a method of proceeding which is quite 
simple and which, if it were followed, would entail no 
trouble. 

Now, it is quite correct to say that it was not until 
the Third Assembly of the League of Nations (1922), that 
the geographical principle of election, though vaguely 
existing before, really came to the front, and it did so then 
because it was felt that there must be some more satisfactory 
system than the rather haphazard one which had in practice 
anteriorly prevailed and which, to be quite candid, satisfied 
nobody. Accordingly, the Third Assembly definitely re- 
affirmed the desirability of due regard being paid to the 
geographical principle, and in its report the British Delega- 
tion to the Fourth Assembly (1923) remarked : 
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The opinion expressed last year that in elections to the Council due 
regard should be paid to the representation of different quarters of the globe 
and different types of civilization was repeated. 


Since then the British Government has confirmed its 
friendliness to the adoption of the geographical principle 
of election. In a recent debate in the House of Lords, 
Lord Parmoor, the British Representative on the Council 
of the League, used the following remarks : 


I hope that if the League is strengthened the Council will be proportionately 
increased in number, and I say that because there are so many Members of the 
Council, all of whom have done, and are doing, splendid work... . Being 
myself a strong advocate of making the League what has been described as 
“all inclusive,” I do not want this to be done by sacrificing the position of any 
Members of the existing Council. This, of course, can be avoided within the 
terms of the Pact, by increasing the membership of the Council at least by a 
proportionate number. 


Moreover, speaking at Aylesbury last May, at the annual 
meeting of the Bucks Federation of the League of Nations 
Union, Lord Parmoor stated : 


They must have a constitution by which the interests of all countries could 
be fairly considered, and justly balanced. He wanted to see the Council of the 
League increased to fifteen from the ten by which it was formed at present, 


Now China is the last Power in the world to object to 
the enlargement of the Council, more especially since in 
view of the size of Asia and the support it gives to the 
League, the Far East, in addition to Japan, ought to have 
one more Permanent Member, who would necessarily have 
to be China. It was very unfair at the last election that the 
seat hitherto occupied by China was taken by a Power out- 
side of Asia. Chinese public opinion resented their being 
driven out of the Council. The Chinese contend that if the 
League is indifferent to China there is no valid reason why 
they should still continue to support it. Their only hope is 
that China will be re-elected to the Council in the forth- 
coming assembly. 

At the same time, I recognize that there are people who 
show a disposition to intermingle the basic principle of 
election with international matters. This is, I think, 4 
very great mistake. China puts forward its request on line 


of international equity and justice, and as illustrating her) 
point of view I cannot do better than quote the text of a! 
resolution which was passed quite recently at the Eighth | 


Assembly of the Union of League of Nations Associations 
held at Lyons as follows : 
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Animated by a spirit of equity and justice, guided by a single-minded regard 
for Universal Peace, desiring to avoid the adoption of a policy of detachment 
on the part of certain Great Powers towards the League of Nations, resulting 
solely from the non-observance of a principle recognized on several occasions by 
the League itself, the Chinese Delegation to the Eighth Assembly of the Union 
of the League of Nations Societies requests the Union as well as the Assembly 
itself to authorize the Secretary-General of the Union to transmit, in their names, 
to the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations, the following resolution : 

The Assembly of the Federation of League of Nations Societies congratulates 
the Assembly of the League of Nations on having adopted unanimously in 1920 
and again in 1921, 1922, and 1923 the following resolution : 

“Tt is desirable that the Assembly, in electing the six non-permanent 
members of the Council, should make its choice with due consideration for the 
main geographical divisions of the world, the great ethnical groups, the different 
religious traditions, the various types of civilization and the chief sources of 
wealth.” 

It hopes that, having unanimously approved this recommendation, which 
contains a principle eminently just and equitable, the League of Nations will 
endeavour to apply it in accordance with its traditions, making no distinction 
between great and small States, in order that the justified hopes of many 
hundreds of millions of Asiatics who desire to be constantly represented by a non- 
permanent member on the Council of the League, might be realized. 

The Secretary-General of the Federation is requested to communicate 
with the Secretariat of the League of Nations in order that this reeommendation 
be distributed to all the Members of the League at the Fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 


It would seem, therefore, likely that the membership 
of the Council is likely to be extended, but at the same time 
I would enter a very strong plea that, whether this is or is 
not the case, the geographical principle of selection should 
be observed. Even with a Council of fifteen there will be 
dissatisfaction among the different Powers unless there is 
some generally approved basis of election, and I suggest 
that to the geographical principle there is no effective 
alternative. No doubt there are alternatives, but they 
would hardly be equitable and they certainly would not 
be workable. 

Those who have attended the last two Assemblies of 
the League of Nations must be painfully aware that there 
has been a good deal of mere lip-service to the principle of 
election which I am recommending. Of what use is it for 
the Assembly to pass a resolution eulogizing the geographical 
principle and then ignoring it when it comes to actual 
selection of Non-permanent Members of the Council ? 
Those who ignored it in the case of China have endeavoured 
to select a variety of reasons to justify their change of front. 
They have alleged China’s internal troubles and her sup- 
posed financial difficulties. I will not weary anyone with 
lengthy comment on any of these obviously artificial 
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apologies for the adoption of a policy which is not ve 
creditable to those who championed it. China is not the 
only country in the world to have internal troubles at the 
present time, and even in the aggregate they are far leg 
serious than in some countries, since there is a measure of 
general prosperity which is not encountered in many lands 
where there is equal unrest. Nor is China guilty of any 
special financial shortcomings towards the League itself, 
At all events, she has never hitherto asked, as have other 
wealthy colleagues, for a diminution of her financial liability 
towards the League’s expenditure. Hence, I venture to 
suggest that such criticism is unfair. 

The Asiatic nations may be right, or they may be 
wrong, but they hold the view that if the League is to 
hang together its Council must be properly representative 
of all the Powers affiliated to it. Unless this is the case 
there will, as I have often pointed out publicly, very 
soon be a collection of Continental Leagues of Nations 
with no centralized effort at all. This would, of course, 
mean the downfall of the League of Nations as we knowit, 
and it would equally mean, I am afraid, the creation of 
vast dominant influences which would only add to the 
extreme difficulties of the international position with which 
we are faced. China is the last country in the world to 
speak on this matter in any language of menace, but no 
good will be done by keeping silence on a League develop- 
ment which has caused in China most bitter disappointment. 
It has done so because China is perhaps the most warn- 
hearted supporter of the League of Nations anywhere. 
Need I remind anyone of the services of Dr. Wellington Koo 
to the ideals of the League of Nations? He was a most 
brilliant delegate, and now in his position as Acting Premier 
as well as Minister of Foreign Affairs he inspires those who 
represent China with his own ideals and enthusiasm. Few 
people know that China is, I believe, the first nation to 
instruct, through the instrumentality of her Minister of 
Education, the various schools of the country in the ideals 
of the League, thus carrying out the resolution of the 
Assembly last year. 

China feels disappointment because Asia is under-repre- 
sented on the League of Nations, and it is ludicrous to suppose 
that a Power like China, with her vast territory, her natural 
resources, her huge population, her ancient civilization, 
and her progressive ideals, can be satisfied with the same 
treatment meted out to a very small State which plays and 
never can play but a very small réle in international matters. 
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Hence, even if one extends the membership of the Council, 
I most sincerely trust the geographical principle of election 
will be observed, not merely in the letter, but in the spirit. 
China on this issue does not speak for herself alone. She 
realizes that other Powers may have almost equally as 

d a claim as herself to a seat on the Council. There 
must be some principle of election which will be common 
to all and acceptable to all. Unless this is so, we shall 
sow the seeds of weakness in the growth of the League itself. 
At any rate, by a warm-hearted supporter such as China, 
a word of warning may be rightly given and ought to be 
taken in good part. 


CHao-Hsin Cuu 
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WHAT IS LEFT OF THE NAVY 


THE meagre array of ships reviewed by His Majesty the King 
in July last was but the noble remnant of the Fleet which 
assembled at Spithead in July 1914. If numbers are in 
question, it might have been the vanquished instead of 
the victorious Navy. Ten battleships instead of fifty; 
a squadron or so of light cruisers; flotilla leaders and 
destroyers and submarines, largely drawn from the reserves; 
a single flight of aeroplanes, and these disparted from the 
control of the Navy; to this has the Fleet fallen under the 
destroying hand of the politician. 

Mr. Lloyd George began the work of destruction by 
abolishing whole squadrons of valuable ships before the 
signature of the Washington Treaty, which fallacious 
instrument he afterwards advanced as his justification for 
injuring the Navy far more extensively than ever the Germans 
did. And the Washington Treaty binds this country, for 
the first time in history, to break up its magnificent and 
costly battleships and to limit their number in the future, 
by agreement with a foreign Power. Cruisers are not 
included in the Treaty ; nevertheless, the late and the present 
Governments cut down the provision demanded by the 
Admiralty, and at this moment there are no more than 
twenty cruisers available for the protection of commerce 
throughout the world. The Navy has no airships and is 
still denied the control of its aerial arm. Here it may be 
observed, incidentally, that although the Air Ministry 
continues to spend many millions in aerodromes, buildings, 
colleges, training schools and salaries, the force in aircraft 
is so weak that it is only a question of time before there is 
a first-class panic concerning aerial defence. 

Such is the temper of the age, that the Navy is set aside, 
because, it is said, the next war will be waged in the air; 
and if it be then inquired what preparations are being 
made for aerial defence, there is no answer. Or rather, 
there is a series of answers in both Houses of Parliament, 
which mean nothing. 

The Naval Review was at least a quite unmistakable 
ocular demonstration that England is rapidly relinquishing 
her hold upon the sea power which is the condition of her 
existence. Already, by reason of the abandonment of 
the Singapore naval base, English sea power has been 
withdrawn from the Pacific. With the attempted justifica- 
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tion of that breach of faith with the Dominions, and betrayal 
of their duty, presented by the Prime Minister and by 
Viscount Haldane, no intelligent person will be deceived. 

But, it is argued, and quite reasonably, Where is the 
enemy ? Why spend immense sums upon maintaining 
a powerful Navy, when the ships of the enemy lie beneath 
the waters of Scapa Flow? ‘These questions, innocently 
regarded as unanswerable, reveal the ignorance of the 
principles of sea power which is the real cause of the pro- 
longation of the war, of the subsequent exhaustion of 
Europe, and of the insane weakening of the Navy by the 
politicians. 

If M. Jean de Pierrefeu, the ingenious author of Plutarch 
lied, is to be believed, the French, before the war, had 
lost the knowledge of the true principles of land warfare ; 
and it is certain that England, before the war, had lost the 
knowledge of the true principles of sea warfare. 

In what do those principles consist ? They are extremely 
simple, and until the Great War, they had been steadily 
practised by the English Admirals, with the result that 
England, supreme at sea, was the arbiter of Europe, again 
and again preventing war by virtue of the silent, bloodless 
threat of sea power. The principle of English sea warfare 
is to secure the use of the sea to English ships and to deny 
it to the ships of the enemy. England, set at the centre 
of the land surface of the globe, possessing many and deep 
harbours, and inheriting a long tradition of the sea, was 
able to stop the trade and the supplies of every country. 
No great war can continue if supplies are cut off. If a 
nation which contemplates hostilities is made to understand 
that if it goes to war, the seas will be shut to its ships, the 
chances are that nation will reconsider its plans. 

Germany, in 1914, had calculated her resources to last 
for six months, upon the assumption that England would 
shut the seas. To her amazement and delight, Germany, 
having failed to achieve victory in six months, found the 
seas not only open to the passage of her supplies, but that 
England herself, through Scandinavia and Holland, was 
supplying Germany with everything she wanted. Millions 
of pounds worth of munitions of war sent from England 
were used by Germany to kill Englishmen. 

The truth is so incredible that most people, even now, 
refuse to believe it. They cannot believe they were so 
wickedly betrayed. Nevertheless, that is the fact. And 
what is more, there is nothing to prevent the same thing 
happening again, for the same causes are at work. 
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What are those causes? By what means were the 
Government of the day persuaded deliberately to abandon 
the weapon of sea power? The answer is in two very 
disagreeable words: German propaganda. 

For twenty years before 1914, the Germans, having 
very carefully studied the late Admiral Mahan’s Influence 
of Sea Power on History, decided, and quite rightly, that 
the main obstacle in the road of conquest was English 
sea power. It was unlikely that England could be persuaded 
to weaken her Fleet to any considerable extent. But 
she might be deceived by degrees into relinquishing her 
power to deny the sea to the trade and commerce of an 
enemy in time of war. To that end the Germans devoted 
their cunning and patient efforts. Their real purpose never 
appeared. They worked by continuous and subtle sugges- 
tion: in conversation, in speeches, in the inspiration of the 
newspapers, particularly the English newspapers. At each 
successive Hague Conference their influence was uwu:- 
obtrusively directed to the one purpose. English statesmen 
were invited to Germany, treated with the utmost cordiality, 
and gently injected with the poison. Germans in England 
inspired English professors to publish in newspapers and 
reviews learned articles to prove that whatever might have 
happened in the past, conditions had changed, and that 
the exercise of sea power by England would no longer be 
tolerated. Civilization would be offended. England would 
be left without a friend. It was barbarous to starve women 
and children. That it might be considered barbarous that 
their husbands and fathers should be blown to pieces, 
never seems to occur to these humane persons. 

The arguments instilling the brutality of denying the 
use of the sea to the ships of the enemy were to the address 
of civilians, and particularly to that type of mind calling 
itself Liberal. For the Germans knew that the officers 
of the Royal Navy would, if only by instinct, reject a doctrine 
whose logical conclusion was to abolish the Fleet altogether. 
For the Navy the German propagandists prepared a more 
insidious decoction. It was the theory that a naval battle, 
a decisive engagement, was everything, and the rest nothing. 
By a singular coincidence, it was exactly the same theory 
of ‘Attack, attack, attack,” with which the French 
General Staff were indoctrinated. In England, the German 
“Theory of Battle” found an enthusiastic apostle in the 
late Lord Fisher. That renowned Admiral abolished whole 
squadrons of light cruisers, demolished the defences of the 
east coast, stopped the building of the naval base at Rosyth, 
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and constructed immense, heavily-gunned, swift battleships. 
Since all that mattered was battle, obviously the only 
thing to do was to build battleships. That a battle takes 
two parties, perhaps did not occur to Lord Fisher. The 
Germans, however, perceived that great truth; and planned 
to keep their own battle fleet safe in harbour, while the 
English Fleet, at immense expense, was kept at sea, and 
while the Germans made war upon sea-borne commerce. 

It is the condition of the success of propaganda, that 
its origin and purpose should be hidden. So skilful were, 
and are, the Germans, that although their propaganda 
was continued in this country, throughout the Empire, 
throughout Europe and in America, during the war, and 
although its operation has been intensified since the war, 
it is not yet recognized for what it is, the most profound and 
subtle danger to which civilization has ever been exposed. 
Compared with the Germans, the Bolshevist propagandists 
are naughty children playing with fire in the street. 

Before the war, Germany came very near to complete 
success. The infamous Declaration of London conceded 
complete immunity to all neutral ships carrying supplies 
destined for Germany, including the carriage of mails. 
The Declaration, embodied in an unobtrusive Bill, called the 
Naval Prize Bill, was passed by the House of Commons. 
Then, for a moment, the German conspiracy was checked ; 
for the House of Lords threw out the Bill. But the Germans 
were not discouraged. They had on their side Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey, and Lord Haldane. And 
upon the outbreak of war, the Declaration of London was 
put into force by the Government; an utterly unconsti- 
tutional measure violating the Law of Nations. 

It was that illegal act which affronted, and rightly 
affronted, the United States of America; for thenceforward 
the war at sea was waged in defiance both of the Law of 
Nations and of the municipal law of America, which was 
founded on the English municipal law. The Government 
were careful to transfer the conduct of the war at sea relating 
to neutrals and to contraband of war from the Admiralty 
to the Foreign Office; nor did they scruple to remove all 
matters in which a legal decision was required, from the 
jurisdiction of the Prize Courts to a secretly constituted body 
whose decisions had no force in law, called the Contraband 
Committee. By means of these expedients, Germany was 
enabled to obtain all that she required ; munitions of war, 
foodstuffs, oil, cotton—everything. Many traders in this 
country, and also in Scandinavia and Holland, amassed 
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great fortunes. The war was prolonged from six mont 
at the end of which, had the Navy been allowed to do its 
duty, Germany would have been forced to capitulate, for 
another four years, to the utter exhaustion of Euro 
The proof of these things, and more, are to be found in 
The Triumph of Unarmed Forces, by Rear-Admiral 
_ M. W. W. P. Consett, a book which the politicians who are 
. incriminated affect to ignore; but in which alone is the 


- .gecret of the war revealed. 


The official justification and stock excuse for supplying 
__ the enemy is, of course, that had a blockade been enforced, 
‘America would have declared war upon this country, and 
the Scandinavian countries would have joined forces with 
- Germany. The plea is false. Had the British Govem- 
ment, upon the declaration of war, announced the resumption 
of the full maritime rights of a belligerent nation, to be 
exercised according to the Law of Nations, America and the 
neutral nations would have been helpless. More: they 
would have recognized justice; and acquiesced in a 
sovereignty they could not dispute. And the proof of that 
assertion is demonstrated by the very persons who, during 
the war, denied it. For, when America entered the war, the 
whole wicked policy of supplying the enemy was abandoned, 
the Declaration of London was pitched overboard, the 
blockade was enforced, and the war was thereby ended, 
as it might have been ended four years earlier. 

With the blood-red consequences of refusing to exercise 
sea power before their eyes, with the final proof of the efficacy 
of sea power at the end of the war patent to all the world 
except to the propaganda-poisoned people of this country, 
the Government, after the war, proceeded to destroy the 
Navy as fast as they dared. As to the policy of the future, 
not a politician has said a word on the subject which of all 
others concerns the Empire most profoundly. The High 
Command in the Navy were preoccupied in disputing about 
what happened in the Battle of Jutland, although the only 
thing that matters is the ultimate result of that engagement 
upon the forces of the enemy, concerning which there 1s 
no doubt whatever. , 

After the war, the indefatigable German again bent his 
energies to weakening the one force of which he is afraid, 
which is the Royal Navy. It was first of all necessary to 


produce the impression that Germany was impotent and | 


exhausted, by means of propaganda. Once more she 
succeeded in this country, but not in France. No one im 
France fatuously asks ‘“‘ Where is the enemy ?”’ nor has any 
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French statesman announced, like the British Government, 
that there will be “‘ no war for ten years.”” The manipulation 
of the German mark does not deceive the French people. 
Perceiving the immense and rising prosperity of German 
industries, which gives the power to produce war material, 
the French ask for security. 

There is no security to be found except in the potential 
exercise of the full maritime rights of a belligerent by Great 
Britain. In the ability to deny the use of the sea to the ships 
of the enemy, resides the only security it is possible to obtain. 
What nation, knowing that its sea-borne supplies would be 
cut off the instant it declared war, but would hesitate long 
before taking a course which must end in starvation ? 
England, the only nation in the world which is endowed 
with the unique and splendid power to prevent war, suffers 
from the paralysis of poison. She has lost the use of her 
tight hand. With a palsied left, she is feebly offering money 
toGermany. And England was once the arbiter of Europe. 
The decline of a democracy led by ignorant and therefore 
credulous men could hardly be swifter, nor the victory of 
Germany more complete. 

For it is not only in politics that the German propaganda 
is triumphant. A morally degenerate nation, Germany 


-has produced in the monstrous doctrines of the Freudian 


school, an unparalleled engine of social corruption, disguised 
as scientific discovery. So deep has the infection gone, 
that it is actually proposed to impose upon the children 
of the elementary schools the obscene Freudian catechism. 
The English medical faculty are greatly to blame in that 
the doctors have refrained from exposing Freud and his 
bestial followers as what they are. It is all one: the political 
and the social processes of corruption are indistinguishable. 
The Germans were beaten at sea and vanquished on land 
after an inconceivable waste of life and of treasure, by 
shot and steel. They are taking their revenge in the realm 
of mind and of spirit. 

L. CoRNFORD 
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HOLY AJANTA 


DECEMBER 30, 1923. Ellora. State of Hyderabad, India, 
I start for Ajanta ! 

Quite an undertaking, but, thanks to the Resident, to 
H.E.H. the Nizam, and to Sid Mohammed Raza (without 
whose care and foresight I could never have reached the goal 
of my desire) it was made possible. 

At 1 p.m. off to Manmad the Junction, from there to 
Jalgaon where at about 9.30 my maid and I get into the 
Nizam’s motor-car leaving my bearer, Samji, behind, as the 
car only holds four: the guide, the chauffeur and ourselves, 
What Samji lived on or in, the three days I abandoned him 
at night, a stranger in a strange town, I know not! He 
never charged me a penny. I suppose on air ? 

In pitch darkness, save for the glitter of Orion, Sirius, 
and Canopus, we tore through the warm, dry air, southward, 
ever southward, and so delicious was the breath of the 
Indian night that on arrival at nearly midnight I scarcely 
felt tired. 

Fardapur our village, was thirty-six miles from Jalgaon 
(Jalgaon with its mysterious streets, shadowy avenues, 
and glowing fires, for ever a city of night to me); not 
far from which the Guest House of the Nizam stood, 
low, lovely, arched and white it gleamed in the dazzle of 
our head-lights as I tumbled out and waited till the oil 
lamps should be lit and the rooms unlocked for us. A curious 
habit I noted in India, only empty rooms are locked! No one 
thinks of locking himself in, night or day! My principal 
defence from surprise, or robbery, or death by tiger’s fang, 
throughout my entire journey, seemed to be a mosquito-net! 

That is about all I found at Ajanta. 

No blankets, no sheets, no towels, but luckily a net! 


Mere details, as there were cool iron bedsteads with flat | 


mattresses and pillows and we had towels with us, so | 


rolled myself in my blue satin quilt and slept profoundly, | 


lulled by the breeze whispering across the uplands dry with 
the long, sunny days, golden in the drought. 
The next morning (December 31st) I met the young 


Hindu (by race) Moslem (by faith) Seyyid Achmed, the | 
Curator of the Caves, who showed me some drawings and ; 
books about Ajanta, and when the heat had abated and the | 


sun’s rays were horizontal, so that they would better 
illuminate the Caves, we started away in the motor agail 
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over a rough, twisting road, through rolling grass-lands 
towards a blue line of hills which rose in the South-East. 
We passed cultivated fields and a few huts, but no houses ; 
the jungle is wild here, and tigers and panthers seen and 
shot. After about three or four miles and after passing a 
stream low in this dry season, the motor could go no farther, 
and a quaint ox-cart, with creaking wheels and a canopy 
over it, took me up a deep ravine under the curious foliage 
of this season: thick and green still on most trees, while 
others are quite bare and the underbrush yellow and dry 
with a reddish glare on it! It recalled a tiger’s coat on the 
hill-sides opposite the cliffs we were nearing. 

We stopped, and I skipped down from my odd conveyance 
(in which I had to sit cross-legged) and started climbing up 
a steep incline by a narrow path—sign-posts stood here and 
there to guide one—higher and higher with the rocky bed of 
the Warora far below. The scene was of real beauty, for 
the waters had worn the rock away until it had become a 
deep gorge, tall trees grew near the stream, but the cliffs 
soared above them and, in a curve so deep it formed a horse- 
shoe, I suddenly saw hollowed out of the face of the cliff 
curious horizontal and vertical openings, chiselled and 
excavated by the Buddhist monks centuries ago: the 
famous rock-temples of Ajanta. 

For the most ancient of these excavations: viharas (or 
monastic dwellings and worshipping halls) date from nearly 
200 years before Christ, shortly after the reign of the great 
King Asoka 272-231 B.c., who spread the cult of Buddha 
throughout Northern India about a hundred years after 
Alexander’s invasion. The later caves date from about 
600 a.D., and it is in these that the remarkable wall-paintings 
to which Ajanta owes its fame are found, alas! in a very 
dilapidated state. 

For centuries these Caves were forgotten, lost, unknown. 
For hundreds of years the tiger and the pestilential bat 


' made their lair within these sacred temples, and damp and 


animal filth poisoned the atmosphere. Even now pre- 
cautions have to be taken: wooden frames for doors and 


, windows covered with wire netting prevent the incursion of 


bat, beast or bee; the paintings are carefully looked after, 
and the vanishing lines of beauty copied with minute and 


| exhausting labour by the clever artists to whom this work 
_ of love has been entrusted. The principal worker, the 
Curator (who spoke very good English), was my guide, and 

, never have I realized as much how illuminating a really 


intelligent guide can be. One usually has the hopeless 
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feeling of knowing more than the guide himself when he 
rolls out : “ Portrait of Charles I by Van Dyck, Wood-carving 
by Grinling Gibbons,” etc. But here the wall-paintings were 
so old, the lines so faint, and the legends they depicted 
unfamiliar to those who are not students of Buddhism and 
know the Jataka stories by heart, that from shadowy depths 
strange marvels were evoked by Seyyid Achmed’s incanta- 
tions, and wavering against the fabulous background of 
unknown verdure, abrupt rocks, or gay, flimsy architectural 
effects, the flowing, vivacious tale of the Buddha, as Prince 
and human Being, a Rajah, not a God, emerged. And yet 
a Rajah with divine attributes and unexpected metamor- 
phoses, as when, in the figure of a magnificent, white, six- 
tusked elephant he dies to satisfy another’s jealousy; or, 
as a large and nimble ape he saves the lives of countless 
brother-apes by swinging his body across an abyss over 


which the monkeys flee for refuge, breaking his devoted back | 


in the process. You also see him as King, seated in his 
house upon large cushions under a canopy upheld by slender 
colonnettes, holding serious converse with his Queen and 
her attendant ladies. You see him being tonsured on 
becoming a monk, thinking of his sorrowing wife whose 
figure is near by on the dim wall—his young wife dying 
for love of him, her slender brown body curved in languid 
brokenness, her head drooping like that of a faint flower. 
About her the waiting maids cluster, showing restrained and 
courteous anxiety. 

The important and honoured position woman seemed to 
hold as painted in these remarkable groups is very striking. 
She is evidently the companion, the adviser, the consoler 
and delight, ever in an honoured position. Even in the 
street scenes she is unveiled, and though the Indians of 
those days seemed to be clad in the minimum of garments, 
and the curves of hip and especially of breast were much 
accentuated, in spite of it an almost classical purity emanates 
from the decorous grace of these brilliant creatures, allied 
though it is to a most un-Grecian luxury of adornment. 
For, where a girl will have little but a gauzy strip drawn 
close about the hips and tied together in loose folds in front, 
she will be weighted down with jewels, and her hair most 
exquisitely and elaborately dressed, twined with pearls, 
twisted with turban strands. 

The Buddha, too, is positively clothed in gems, the 


setting of which must have been simply marvellous, ‘Tiaras, 


the details of which would confuse a Cartier, bind the light- 
bronze brow of the god on earth and rise high in intricate 
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design encrusted with jewels, glittering with gold, and 
about his neck strand upon strand of pearls, and over his 
shoulders and about his waist rivers of precious stones. 

The hands seem free of rings, however, though bracelets 
cling to the arms. Long, thin hands, slender and pliable, 
marvellous fingers, the tips almost curling back in extreme 
sensitiveness, very gracefully expressive fingers, holding a 
lotus flower or a holy symbol with delicate precision. 

Indeed, it is startling to reflect that these wall pictures 
were painted at a period when such art had apparently 
disappeared elsewhere in the world. 

Decadent Rome in the fifth and sixth centuries had some 
decorative frescoes, Byzantium had her archaic, stern 
mosaics, Central-Asia had her strange Buddhistic wall- 
paintings ; after all inspired by the same cult and perhaps 
imported by the same artists or their forbears of Ajanta ; 
but where were such grace, naturalness, and variety to be 
found? Where such action, such life? And such artistic 
skill ? 

The medium, too, was strangely restricted, only five 
different colours were used, and yet what varied harmonies 
of glow and tone. At every moment one stops and exclaims 
in delighted surprise over some fragment: the profil-perdu 
¢ — the turn of a long throat, the glow on a brown 
cheek. 

It is curious to note the depicting of brown bodies quite 
unashamed, though those of lighter skin were apparently 
always admired by their darker brethren. The Buddha is 
usually pale copper-colour, in some groups one or two of the 
attendants are very dark, but very few negroid types are 
seen, the Aryan contour of face predominates, though the 
nostrils are slightly wider, the nose more aquiline and 
the lips distinctly fuller than in the Caucasian face. The 
Brahmans are clearly differentiated and were apparently 
much whiter in colouring, which leads one to suppose that 
they were at that time descendants of a northern, probably 
north-western, race, perhaps more intelligent and _ virile, 
therefore, in priestly power over the darker indigenous 
inhabitants. Geography is at the foundation of most move- 
ments, that is climate; the Indians weakened by their hot, 
damp airs seem ever to fall under the influence of hardier 
races from colder lands, who in turn soften unless strengthened 
by ever new recruits, to fall in their turn. Reflect upon the 
Plains of Delhi. 

These artists, monks though they are called, could not 
have been ascetics, for no man who has not loved woman 
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could draw and define the feminine at Ajanta with such 
reverence and care. 

They seem to rely on line as a foundation for their work, 
The figures, the animals and the scenery are carefully drawn, 
every limb and especially the leaves of their favourite 
verdure delicately detailed, and no mass effects without line 
or curve. 

Against all the tenets of modern art ! 

And yet what eloquence—what effect ! 

After fifteen hundred years the eye brightens and the 
heart thrills with the inspiration which guided those lines 
long since. 

The work is, of course, unequal: some of the drawing is 
very child-like, perspective is reminiscent of the Chinese, 
such scenes as one follows on a Coromandel screen. The 
principal figure appears over and over again, telling the tale 
as in a broken film. The feet do not compare to the hands, 
some of the figures are life-size, the others are vague, 
hurrying little shadows, carrying banners, riding wretched 
little horses or unnatural looking camels, or again very fine 
and well-drawn elephants. 

The modelling of some figures is astonishingly beautiful 
and at other times the work is very thin and flat. The 
Chinese influence, if I may venture to call it so, is very 
striking. Especially in some of the odd little spaces on the 
ceilings supposed to be between rafters no doubt—stone 
coffers in fact, showing the odd straining after wooden con- 
struction that all early workers in stone apparently felt. 
In these squares upon the ceilings of several of the viharas 
(or monastic halls) were little groups of dwarfs or children 
playing, arrangements of flowers and birds, ducks, lotus, 
deer, strange creatures half-bird, half-human, which might 
have been painted on rice paper by an artist from the 
Celestial Empire only yesterday. The brilliant China blue! 
The living green! ‘The marvellous vitality and humour of 
the tumbling dwarfs must be seen to be realized. These 
monks must have spent hours musing upon a lotus-bud, the 
curve of a duck’s wing or a gamin’s grin! 

But I am stealing the fast vanishing sweetness of the 
honey without telling of the honeycomb. 

For these warm colours and gay frescoes line or, alas, 
lined the walls of large halls, monastic meeting places of 
dwellings all hollowed out of the stony hill-side. The 
largest, measuring 89 feet square is supported by twenty- 
eight pillars. They are sometimes surrounded by small 
window-less cells, some of which have a couch hollowed out 
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of the rocky wall. They are preceded by a verandah also 
usually supported on pillars, and the hall is lighted through 
the windows and doors, from one side only, brilliantly so 
when the sun casts his level rays from the western sky, but 
dimly at other times ; recourse must have been had to some 
artificial lighting—I wondered what; but noticed no such 
device in any of the paintings. 

These columns, pillars, doors, and windows are all 
elaborately carved, delicately chiselled with ingenious 
designs: the twisting acanthus leaf—or a leaf recalling it— 
the jewelled necklace hanging over stony fern and flower ; 
the pillars are very unusual, sometimes curved and fluted, 
but not in their entire height, a round, pillow-like capital 
reposes on a circular shaft merging into a square base at 
times and a very elaborate capital may have a roughly 
hewn support; one unfortunate particularity was that the 
over-elaborate basket or fluted vase and leaf decoration, 
which would have made an effective capital, was usually 
carved at two-thirds of the height of the pillar, the line of 
support thus too broken for the satisfaction of the eyes. 
The balance also is not always true; there are not the same 
penalties in stone-carving as there are in stone-building, and 
the doorways, cut as they all are out of the rock in 
situ, have a slightly thick and awkward appearance, the 
panels have very heavy mouldings and the lintels and 
thresholds are not perfect in line. The steps and stairs 
both here and at Ellora are painfully steep and high, the 
rippling shallows of the Renaissance stairways seem to have 
been an inspiration of late Italian art. Even in the com- 
paratively modern Mogul monuments, built even later than 
the Roman palaces, the steps need a young and agile limb 
to negociate them without effort. 

The exterior of these Caves are not as elaborate as those 
at Ellora, where the spaces tempted the artists to form courts 
peopled with carven guardian beasts. At Ajanta you almost 
overhang the valley far below, and a narrow parapet, some- 
times a mere stretch of wire, keeps one from a false step 
into the depths. One or two of the Chaityas, however 
(chapels proper), have interesting fagades, and above the 
entrance-doors huge open arches give light to the lofty 
interior and illumine the mirthless smile of the cross-legged 
god within. 

Chaitya Cave No. 9 has an especially fine front and the 


- architect evidently attempted to produce a classical work : 


straight columns, square lintels, and panels in high and low 
telief conducing to that effect. : 
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In fact, in all this early Buddhist art there seemed to be 
a very obvious straining after a half-apprehended ideal, | 
The artist conceived but could not achieve. He appear 
to have been torn in various directions and, unfortunately; 
missed the perfection of true art which is-to produce beauty 
appropriate only to the medium in which you work. 

A cavern hewn out of living rock arched and ribbed to 
simulate wooden beams and rafters is not true art, neither 
is the device of chiselling stone into a semblance of masonry, 

Did not the Brahmanical Hindu sometimes grasp the 
true beauty of the rock-temple where the Buddhist 
failed? The former does not as often pretend to car- 
pentry, masonry, or tapestry, but boldly hews out the 
sides of the great hills and with vigorous stroke brings to 
life in the naked rock rough and almost elemental figures, 
He breaks open lofty entrances for light and air, and spaces 
the mighty supporting pillars with scant decoration and 
true vision: 7.e. far too distant one from another for any 
practical architectural building. The whole conception is 
sincere and shows a convincing truth. 

An interesting query obtrudes. Are there any fine 
Brahmin cave-temples to be found anterior to the earliest 
Buddhist ones at Ajanta? I believe not, as nothing as 
early as 250 B.c. has, as far as I know, been yet discovered, 
In fact, it looks as though the Buddhists had inaugurated 
these cave-dwellings and places of worship. Before them, 
we are told, and the invasion of the civilizing Greeks, only 
wooden or matting-and-earth structures were known in 
India, and’these Buddhist temples all point to an echo of 
structural knowledge, especially the Chaityas of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. 

It would otherwise have been pleasing to fancy that these 
Caves were the last survivors of an ancient and almost 
prehistoric tradition when the most advanced of mankind 
lived in caverns; that these splendid temples cut out of 
the very heart of the Earth were the echoes of the crowning 
achievement of prehistoric times and that only later when 
the Indian became more bold in his battle against nature 
and wild beast, and turned his energies towards taming stick 
and stone, did the pathetic desire to imitate the foreign and 
more advanced form of habitation tempt these backward 
peoples to their strange and fascinating tricks in Central India. 

Thus, as we still revet our steel arches with granite, 90 
these Indians carved their stone to imitate first wood and 


then actual masonry. Perhaps the original huts wel, 


imitations of caverns. 
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But to return to the fast darkening valley and my 
suddenly weary footsteps as we descended a steep stairway 
in the side of the hill, leaving the terraces, narrow and of 
rxequal height, above us in the failing light, following the 
stony bed of the almost dry stream along a neatly gravelled 
path till we reached our conveyances under the green of the 
winter trees, and so back to the Guest House. 

New Year’s Day. Another beautiful day! I used to 
exclaim on the glory of the days when I first reached India. 
Noticing a look of surprise on the face of my friends I 
realized that my remark was quite superfluous. None the 
less, I revel in the high, blue heavens, the rush of warm, 
dry wind, the tiny scudding clouds like the lost feathers of 
some Devi’s wings and the curiously wet flutter of the pipal- 
tree, of which the green and silver leafage rustles like the 
falling of a rivulet. 

It appears that I missed meeting a tiger last evening! 
The Curator informed me of the fact reported to him by 
his men. “A tiger!” I exclaimed, “and we missed him ? 
What a pity!” Seyyid Achmed looked shocked at my 
levity. “ But a tiger,’ he murmured, “is not a pleasant 
person to meet.” 

“Tf he had appeared,” I replied, “and not fled at the 
sight of us, I should have opened and shut my parasol 
at him suddenly! That would have frightened him 
away!” 

But it was not to be, in spite of my lingering and looking 
about the spot where the King of the Jungle was said to 
have shown his gold and striped sides (it was probably only 
a panther, after all) ! 

For we returned again that afternoon, and again I 
lingered in the spacious caverns, again I listened to tales 
of the Jataka, again I was struck by the refinement of the 
paintings, all the grossness and sensuality of the later Hindu 
sculptors dealing with similar subjects quite absent. A faint, 
very faint breath of Greece still blew upon the spirits of the 
artists who conceived these delicate delineations. 

No doubt many modernists would decry them as too 
delicate, too tender, too detailed. To wit, the leaves of 
palm, lotus, and mango. And yet there is originality in 
their treatment, a certain stylization which points to mastery. 
That very fine conventional design one sees in sixteenth- 
century Italian damasks is, I feel certain, derived directly 


' from this Indian source. It suggests a monstrous flower in 


the uniform decoration and always puzzled me. Great was 
my surprise upon seeing the very same grouping in several 
VOL, LXXXIV 6 
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paintings at Ajanta. I enquired, and was told it was the 
mango leaf and fruit. 

The influence of Indian art on Western design in the early 
and pre-Renaissance days is enormous, as was the trade 
through caravan, from East to West and West to East, 
The Oriental has a sense of decoration and balance jp 
design that has never been surpassed in the West. 

But two figures at Ajanta remain undimmed in my 
memory’s eye. At the back of one of the larger caves near 
the shrine: the figure of the Holy Rajah and his wife. The 
majesty, grace, and serenity of this life-sized figure is difficult 
to imagine. I know of no presentment of the Christ, 
curiously enough, which can compare with the serenity of 
the finest Buddhas. Beside him droops the slender body of 
a woman with a beautiful and thoughtful face; both are 
regally sumptuous in jewels and head-dress, and an inde- 
scribably tender grace emanates from both, almost religious 
in its subtle quality, a very halo of beauty. 

Alas, for the enemy of Beauty! Time the Destroyer 
has laid heavy hands upon these fainting visions of past 
days—and though H.E.H. the Nizam is doing all that is 
possible to save them—one can but consider oneself for- 
tunate in having been privileged to see such marvels and 
draw a never-ceasing inspiration from the fast fading glow 
of their ancient light. 

And so the ages sweep past, and we are powder between 
the mill-stones of time. 

But through the mist of blood and tears there crystallizes 
some eternal truths, or so it seems; and the unchanging 
beauty persists and we still worship faith and tenderness, 
fidelity and dignity as they were worshipped in these and 
other temples ages since. 

Do we not ? 

Or are these forms outworn and have we turned from 
these gods to burn incense at other shrines than at Holy 


Ajanta ? 
ALICE LOWTHER 
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THE WOODCOCK 


To many people the woodcock is but an elusive bundle of 
oak-leaf brown feathers that flits before the guns like a fallen 
leaf blown from the tree, and whisks out of shot before any- 
one is quite aware it is on the wing. 

But there is another picture of it—a shadow in the 
shadowy gloom at the “edge of night,” flying against a 
sunset sky, and uttering its love-song ‘“croo-ak wee! 
croo-ak—wee ! 

Here, in the west midlands, where there are many and 
extensive woodlands, woodcock breed regularly, and far 
more numerously than most persons suspect, for to find a 
nest is most difficult, in fact, a matter of sheer luck. Both 
bird and eggs harmonize so perfectly with their surroundings 
that they are well-nigh invisible. It is only when you have 
almost stepped on a sitting woodcock that she takes wing 
and reveals her nest. The nest, which is but a slight affair, 
a hollow in the ground with a few oak-leaves gathered round 
it, is usually placed in an open, dry situation beneath oak- 
trees—never under thick bushes. All the woodcock nests 
I have seen and heard of in this country have been in oak 
woods, but in Norway they nest under the shelter of the 
birch, pine, etc., with which the hillsides are covered. When 
I say under the shelter of the trees I mean beneath their 
shade, in a fairly open spot, for, as mentioned, the woodcock 
does not like a tangle of briars and fern. She prefers to 
trust to her invisible colouring rather than hide in thick 
bushes. The eggs, four in number, are similar in size and 
shape to those of the lapwing, save that they are not quite 
so pointed at the end, but they differ in colour, being hand- 
somely spotted and blotched with brown on a buff ground. 
Their markings are exactly right to blend with the play of 
light and shade among the fallen, dead, dry, crumpled leaves 
that carpet the woodland floor. Now a pewit’s eggs always 
lie in the nest with the four points inwards, but this arrange- 
ment, though sometimes followed by the woodcock, is not 
strictly adhered to, and I have seen the eggs arranged 
otherwise. 

Unnoticeable as the eggs are, the woodcock does not 
leave them exposed to the gaze of passing crow, magpie, or 
took longer than she can help, and often begins to sit before 
the last one is laid. However cryptically coloured the eggs, 
the old bird is even more invisible. She affords one of the 
most perfect examples of ‘“‘ protective” coloration that 
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can befound. Her rich browns, her cream and buff markin 
reproduce the pattern made by oak-leaves lying on the 
ground, until it would seem as if she had donned that cap 
of invisibility of which fairy stories tell us. Look at 4 
sitting woodcock, that is if you can distinguish her, and you 
cannot doubt that her resemblance to her surroundings is 
protective—she is indeed camouflaged. The theory of pro. 
tective resemblance is somewhat out of fashion nowadays, 
many naturalists saying it is far-fetched and unnecessary to 
explain much that is met with in Nature. They say that 
the resemblance we see between many birds, insects, ete., 
and their environment is accidental, having arisen indepen- 
dently of selection, through the chance combination of the 
hereditary pigmentary factors. It may be so, we cannot 
prove it is not, but to the mere field naturalist a sitting 
woodcock would seem to tell another story. 

Not long ago I found, by the merest chance, a sitting 
woodcock, almost stepping upon her, so that she flew up 
from beneath my feet, leaving her four eggs exposed. What 
handsome specimens they were, their brown spots being of 
a particularly rich tint. They lay in their oak-leaf cradle, 
and when I stepped back were immediately merged in the 
glinting lights and shades of the red-brown leaves that lay 
so thickly around. The young tender green shoots of 
dog-mercury and nettles were coming up round the nest, 
and at a few yards’ distance the eggs, though not hidden, 
were quite lost—had one not known where to look one 
could not have distinguished them at all. 

In the evening I returned to look at the woodcock, 
but, though I knew the exact spot where she should be, it 
was a minute or two before I made her out. Lying flat on 
her nest, her head sunk between her shoulders, and her 
long beak thrust into the leaves, her buff bars and markings 
broke up the deep rich brown of her plumage until she 


seemed part of the woodland carpet of last year’s red-brown 
leaves. Standing staring at her it seemed inconceivable 
that anything so perfect, so exactly right, should be the 
result of accident, of mere lucky conjugation of certain 
pigmentary factors—her resemblance was certainly protec 
tive! Only one thing gave her away, revealing life in what 
was otherwise inanimate, and that was her large, lustrous 
dark eye. When one caught sight of that, like a black! 


headed hatpin that had been dropped in the water, one knew | 
one was really gazing at the most shy and retiring of the 
woodland birds, only chained to immobility by mother-love} 


for her eggs. 
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It is generally believed that woodcock feed only at night, 
but from observations on sitting birds I think this is a 
mistake, and that in the quiet, shady recesses of the woods 
they feed when they feel inclined. Two woodcock that I 
watched each left their eggs for an hour, and sometimes 
more, in the afternoon, a visit about three o’clock invariably 
finding them off. One of them also went for an evening 
flight, quitting duty as it was getting dusk; but how long 
she stayed away I did not find out, though I could hear her 
flying round in the dark. 

It is a strange, almost weird, experience, to listen for 
woodcock in the gloaming. You take up a position, while 
still daylight, at the edge of some large wood and prepare 
for a long vigil. Waiting motionless the wild creatures pay 
no attention to you, but go on about their business. A 
blackbird fusses past, scolding softly (for that which does not 
move need not be feared), at the same time showing off 
its black uniform and rich orange beak. A rabbit comes 
hopping through the undergrowth, and pauses to listen. 
Hearing nothing, seeing nothing—that which does not move 
is overlooked—it washes its nose with dainty paws ere 
nibbling a blade of grass. It sits nibbling the grass blade, 
ludicrously like a boy smoking a cigarette, until it is gone, 
and then hops delicately off over the fast damping grass. 
A chill has crept into the air, the north-west sky is shot with 
orange and gold, and a heavy dew is falling fast. The 
“edge of night” is creeping up, and as if to welcome it an 
owl hoots long and loudly. The creatures of the night are 
stirring, it is time for them to be up and about. However, 
the day creatures are in no hurry to be off to bed. The 
brazen blackbird comes flaunting back through the bushes, 
a thrush pours forth its heart in song from a tree-top, 
warblers slip to and fro, and a cock pheasant flaps his wings 
and crows. But the sky is greying in the east, there is a 
rustle of skinny wings, and a “ flittermouse”’ goes by, while 
overhead a big bat, a noctule, turns, twists, and dashes 
against the crimson-dyed clouds. A few rooks wing their 
way cawing out of the sunset and across the sky, and again 
the owl hoots. Another replies, ‘“ke-wick! ke-wick! 
hoo-o0-000!”? A cuckoo calls from the dusk, but its clear, 
soft note is drowned as owls hoot and call on all sides. The 


_ woods echo and re-echo with their clamour, but as it dies 


away comes another sound, “‘ Croo-ak wee! Croo-ak wee!” 
A croak like that of a frog, followed by a wee squeak. As 
weird a sound to hear in the twilight as could be imagined, 
and one that you would never dream was uttered by a bird. 
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Yet this is the call of the woodcock as they fly to and frp 
in the twilight. At a distance you only hear the croak 
but when fairly close the little wheezing squeak that follows 
it is plain enough. Waiting, watching, and listening in the 
gathering gloom you will hear the call repeated at short 
regular intervals, and catch a glimpse now and again of 
a bat-like form flitting high over the tree-tops, as the 
woodcock flies round and round its chosen territory. Other 
croaks will be heard faintly in the distance, and perhaps a 
second bird will join the first on its patrol, leading one to 
believe it is a pair flying together. Round and round, up 
and down, the woodcock go while any light remains, but 
when the dusk deepens into darkness their croaks cease, 
and you no longer catch a glimpse of that bat-like form 
silhouetted against the sky. 

Such is the evening flight of the woodcock in England, 
but I must also describe seeing woodcock on the wing at 
night on the Norwegian fjelds. The weather had been very 
warm, indeed distressingly hot in the valley of the Surna, 
so when an expedition after rare Alpines was mooted we 
decided to go in the cool night. It was seven in the evening 
when we left the valley and started to climb out on to the 
fjelds, and we went up and up and up. We climbed through 
birch and alder, then through birch and pine woods, by rocky 
ways, and over peaty ground, by roaring, tumbling waterfalls, 
and at last emerged from the trees on to the rocky hillside, 
with eternal snow above us, and far below a valley, down 
which a silver ribbon wound, only a faint muffled roar 
telling it was a rapid river hurling itself over many raging falls. 
Beyond it the fjelds rose faintly purple and white, here and 
there their snowy summits blushing pink. Looking back we 
saw the reason why, that the sun had vanished behind the 
snow-covered hills to the north-east, having sunk from view for 
awhile, a bare two hours or so, and meantime was flinging 
streamers of many hues across the glowing heavens. Crimson 
and gold that sky was painted, snow-field and fijeld-top 
flinging it back. With the glamour of the sunset around us 
we searched for and found the tiny beautiful flowers for 
which we had come, wee gems that the snow had only just 
left, but that, now they were uncovered, had already burst 
into bloom on this barren, wind-swept mountain-top. It 
was midnight when we turned to descend, and a curious 
luminous twilight cast a strange glamour over the mountains. 
It was not dark, you could hardly say it was dusk, and every 
_ step was visible as we scrambled back down Honstad’s steep 

side. Lower and lower we dropped, leaving the snow 
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behind us, until we reached a boggy plateau, where 
mosquitos “‘pinged” viciously at one. Here among the 
bushes bramblings were calling and a redwing singing, for the 
scanty Norwegian summer night gives the birds but little 
rest. The still air was heavy with damp peaty odours and 
the sweet scent of ferns crushed underfoot. Among the 
trees the twilight deepened a little, so that when some- 
thing passed close overhead with a sudden rush of wings, it 
was as startling as only a sudden sound in the quiet night can 
be. A croak and a squeak, again a croak and a squeak, 
dying away as the bird retreated, told it was a woodcock 
taking its nightly flight. Round it came, or it may have 
been another following it, and again arose that call like a 
love-sick frog ! 

We trudged on, by sheep and cattle paths, now through 
bogs, and now over rocks, now under scented pines, and 
again among the birches by tumbling waterfalls; and every 
now and again we heard woodcock overhead. I never hear 
a woodcock call without thinking of that midnight walk. 

Throughout the incubation period these evening flights 
are continued, and one may again hear woodcock on the 
wing in the autumn, but then I think they are just flying 
to their feeding grounds. When the young hatch the old 
birds are fully employed for a time. The chicks, active 
from the first, are the most lovely little things, being clad 
in fluffy down that is tinted with various rich shades of 
oak-leaf red and brown. They carry to even greater perfec- 
tion the colour-scheme of the adults, and to see them when 
they crouch flat among the leaves indeed needs sharp eyes. 
One cannot mention woodcock chicks without rousing memory 
of the well-known controversy, Does the alarmed woodcock 
carry her chick out of danger when she rises on the wing ? 
At one time and another much ink has been spilled on the 
subject. A number of accurate and trustworthy observers 
have stated they have seen woodcock do so, saying the bird 
carried the chick between her thighs aided by her depressed 
tail; but many objections have been raised to this, and it has 
been freely asserted that these observers were mistaken, for 
of course it is difficult to see whether or no a woodcock is 
carrying anything when she rises with a fluster of wings at 
one’s very feet, and dashes off between the trees. I person- 
ally have nothing to add to the controversy, for though I 
have flushed many woodcock when brooding their young, 
not one has obliged me with an exhibition of chick-carrying. 
Several have indulged in perfect displays of the “ broken- 
wing trick,” tumbling and rolling about in the strangest 
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antics, and doing their best to lure one away from the 
youngsters. 

As regards chick-carrying, it is obvious that it could only 
take place when a bird was surprised brooding small yo 
ones. She would not have time to run and look for thre 
or four scattered youngsters, then tuck one of them between 
her legs and rise with it! Nor could she manage sucha 
task if the chicks were of some size, for after all the wood. 
cock is not a powerful bird. However, my experience has 
been that old woodcock leave their chicks to luck and the 
protection afforded by their wonderful resemblance to their 
environment. On any alarm the young birds crouch flat on 
the ground, remaining motionless until the danger has passed 
or they have been discovered, and, as has already been 
remarked, you may easily step upon them before you see 
they are there. 

There is little to be said about their upbringing. They 
follow their parent about the woodlands, and she leads them 
to the best feeding places, to the soft, boggy ground where 
grubs and insects abound, and here, though at first carefully 
fed by her with choice morsels, they learn to probe the damp 
ground for themselves, It is at this time that the woodcock 
utters a strange cry, a note so loud and intimidating that at 
first one cannot credit it is only the voice of a bird, and not 
a big one either. I have never heard it before the woodcock 
begins to sit, and it is uttered most frequently just after the 
young are hatched. This call is exactly like the angry snort 
of a bull! The first time I heard it I was waiting in a hiding 
tent for a woodcock to return to her nest, when I hoped to 
take a photograph of her. There was a sudden booming 
snort somewhere in the undergrowth beside the tent, a most 
alarming noise, at which I peeped anxiously out, expecting 


to see a bull wandering about in the wood—it was only the 


woodcock! Since then I have heard it many times, though 
only when the birds have eggs or young, and I believe it isa 


warning note to the chicks; but it is also used to frighten © 


off intruders, which it is well calculated to do. Certainly no 


one would dream such a sound could be made by a mere © 


woodcock. 


The long, sensitive beak of the woodcock is one of the | 


most delicate and highly specialized of instruments, being 


an adaptation for searching wet soil for its hidden store of | 
good things. With that probe the woodcock can seek for " 
earth-worms and other things that abound in the rich, 
decaying vegetable mould; but it is probable its delicate { 


- bill is aided by an exceptionally keen sense of hearing. Not 
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only are its ears large and well developed, but they are 
curiously placed, being brought well forward; indeed, if you 
examine the head of a woodcock you will find that the ear 
opening is beneath and slightly in front of the eye. When 
the woodcock is feeding it must be able to catch all and 
every sound, however slight, that comes from the ground 
over which it works. To it the slight sucking noise made 
by an earth-worm retreating down its hole must be as 
apparent as are the pattering footsteps of a mouse running 
over the boards to the household cat. 

I have said that the very long beak is obviously a 
special adaptation; this is borne out by the fact that in the 
newly hatched chick the bill is not excessively long in 
proportion to its body size, indeed it is comparatively short; 
but as the young woodcock grows older so does its bill 
lengthen, until it attains that of the parents. Doubtless 
this is a repetition of what took place in the evolution of 
the species—at first a bird with a general utility beak, but 
followed by evolution on the lines of a longer and longer one, 
presumably because such a bill opened up food supplies 
hitherto unreachable. Query: Will the woodcock of ages 
hence have a beak twice or thrice as long? Perhaps not, 
because it is probable there is a limit to the useful length 
of this organ. 

Another prominent feature of the woodcock is that large 
and beautiful eye, evidently connected with its nocturnal 
activities ; for, though not above feeding in the daytime, as 
I have already pointed out, evening is its busy time, and it 
is only at night that it flies far, winging its way over meadow 
and marsh. 

What a strong flier it is is testified to by its migrations. 
The bulk of the Scandinavian woodcock come to us, crossing 
the North Sea, and leaving the rigorous winter of Norway 
and Sweden for our milder one. It is these woodcock that 
in the autumn swell the ranks of the home-grown birds, and 
fill our wilder woodlands with this delightful bird. When 
the beaters cry ‘“‘’Cock up! ’Cock, ’cock!” it is almost 
certainly a visitor from over the North Sea that they are 
greeting. Whether our native woodcock and the northern 
strangers stay with us the winter through depends chiefly 
on weather; if it is severe they all move on, as a frost of 
any severity means starvation to a bird who depends for a 
living on probing the ground with a tender, delicate instru- 
ment such as the woodcock’s bill. Hard frost or the threat 
of it, therefore, starts them travelling, some across to 
Ireland, some away to the Continent, there to stay until the 
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call of springtime makes them turn homewards to seek the 
spot where they were born and bred, and where they in tum 
per a to lay those four handsome eggs that are so hard 
to find. 

There is some evidence that as a breeding species the 
woodcock has increased in Great Britain of recent years, 
and certainly this is so in the West Midlands. At one time 
it was an event to find a nest, or hear a woodcock croaking 
on & spring evening, but now it nests in all the woods. Of 
course this does not alter the fact that the large numbers of 
winter woodcock are chiefly visitors from abroad, so shooters 
can fire cheerfully at them without feeling they are depleting 
the home ranks. They are strangers, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, as the migration impulse and the weather may 
drive them. This is why one day you may have many 
woodcock in your covert, and next day find not one. They 
have gone in the night to seek warmer climes and better 
feeding grounds, but others may come to take their place, 
for on occasion surprising numbers come to us from northern 
Europe. 

Before concluding I must refer to those little stiff feathers, 
one from each wing, that sportsmen value so much as trophies 
of their ability to bring down the elusive, twisting, turning 
woodcock. If you spread out the wing you find this feather 
at the end, it being really a dwarfed primary or flight feather, 
one which for some inexplicable reason has dwindled away, 
or almost away, until now it is but half an inch long. There 
it is, presenting a nice little problem for the evolutionist. 
Why should a feather be lost like this? For lost it is as 
far as utility is concerned. Whatever the reason, if any, 
the feather itself, or rather the remnant of it, forms a very 
convenient trophy—just right to put in a hat band! In 
“‘ days of old” these feathers were sought after by monkish 
artists to use as paint brushes in their work on illuminated 
psalters, missals, etc. 

But it is not as a rumpled bundle of feathers, a victim of 
shooting skill, or as a choice morsel daintily served at the 
dinner-table, that I like to think of the woodcock ; rather 
as a beautiful live creature, a being palpitating with life and 
joy, exquisitely, keenly sensitive, that lurks shyly in our 
woodlands, nesting and rearing its chicks unaided by keepers 
or other human interference, and which flies batlike and 
ghostly through the twilight when the country side is quiet. 


FRANCES PITT 
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THE DUSK OF LIBERALISM 


To the ordinary observer, the most astonishing event that 
has occurred in British politics during the last century, is 
the rapid decline of Liberalism within the past few years, 
and which is now threatened with extinction. A few 
intelligent observers believe that the Party, which only ten 
years ago held supreme power in our political affairs, cannot 
survive more than another election. 

What is the cause of this sudden decline and fall of a 
great political party? No doubt many events have con- 
tributed to this débdcle, one of which is the recognized fact 
that Liberalism has ceased to be a living force and has no 
intelligent prescription to offer for our present economic 
troubles. Its economic theories belong to an age dead and 
gone, and are as useless and ineffective as the pharmacopeia 
of that date. The leaders of Liberalism have learned nothing 
since the days of Sir Robert Peel and Richard Cobden. 
They talk of their “fixed principles,” evidently forgetting 
that Economics is a progressive science. ‘“‘I would as soon 
entrust my physical health,” said Mr. Arthur Balfour (now 
Earl Balfour) some years ago, “‘to a doctor whose know- 
ledge of the pharmacopeeia was that of 1840 as I would 
entrust our financial and trade policies to men who had 
learned nothing since the days of Sir Robert Peel and Richard 
Cobden.” Even the lessons of the war, which created a 
panic in the minds of the Liberal leaders during the early 
stages, have since been forgotten, and Mr. Asquith and his 
a have gone back to the old discredited Liberal 
policies. 

The economics of Liberalism belong to an age in which 
wealth production was regarded as an extremely difficult 
and precarious business. The economists of a century and 
more ago were convinced that the world would always be 
over-populated, i.e. that population would constantly press 
against the means of subsistence. The problem at that time 
was how to provide food and goods sufficient to feed, clothe, 
and maintain our population. Our Liberal economists of 
to-day, of whom Mr. Harold Cox is. a shining example, are 
still preaching the same dismal doctrines, in spite of the 
fact that the inventions and discoveries of the past century 
have completely changed the world’s economic outlook. 
The problem of to-day is not how to produce goods but what 
todo with them after they are produced. The problem has 
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been shifted from production to consumption. Whilst there 
was danger in the time of Adam Smith, and even later, of 
people starving through a national shortage of provisions, 
to-day our people are in danger of perishing through a glut 
of goods. 

American experts tell us that there are two of their 
Western States capable of producing sufficient wheat to feed 
the whole of the population of the United States, whilst the 
Western and North-Western States are able to furnish 
sufficient corn to feed the populations of both America and 
Europe. They also tell us that vast as is the present output 
of wealth in that land of inventions, it does not amount 
to more than 10 per cent. of what America is capable of 
producing, provided they utilize their present facilities in 
accordance with the best modern methods! During the 
war, it was found that we were able to take millions of men 
from production to form our armies in France and elsewhere 
and yet to carry on the work of production and increase it 
far beyond the pre-war level. It has been estimated that 
taking into account the production of munitions, the annual 
output of wealth in this country during 1917 and 1918 
averaged at least 300 per cent. above the highest pre-war 
level. No manufacturer to-day loses sleep in wondering 
whether his plant is able to turn out goods. What does 
worry him is wondering how he is to dispose of his goods, 
We have arrived at an extraordinary paradox in which we 
have millions of people in want of commodities whilst our 
stores, shops, and factories are congested with them. 

In the days of Adam Smith and his immediate successors, 
man had literally to earn his bread with the sweat of his 
brow. To-day the average mechanic is able to sit and smoke 
whilst the machinery which he is superintending is turning 
out more than 5,000 men could have produced at that 
period. The whole tendency of modern industry is to free 
mankind from the drudgery of toil by harnessing machine 
power (which is due to the solar energy) to wealth production. 
To-day we need to preach the gospel of consumption. Our 
trade and industries are stagnant because our people are not 
consuming enough. If our forty odd millions of people could 
buy more food and clothing and insist on having better 
houses—in short, if they were to demand the same standard 


of living as that prevailing in the United States—there would » 


not be a single factory silent in the whole of the United 

Kingdom. 
These facts Liberalism has entirely ignored. Liberal 

economists still harp upon the necessity for foreign trade 
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as being the only salvation for our unemployed. Their free 
trade theories have brought them to this dilemma. Having 
sacrificed the British markets by allowing free imports to 
all our trade rivals, they find that foreign nations are unwilling 
to reciprocate by granting this country similar privileges. 
With the development of their own resources, foreign 
nations are able to supply their own markets with goods 
which formerly they were compelled to purchase from this 
country. And with the loss of our home markets we find 
that our foreign markets are gradually drying up. 

At the same time the Liberal policy has been to pursue 
a financial system which has been of great benefit to foreign 
countries, and has assisted Germany and other rivals to 
develop their industries, whilst inflicting great hardships on 
British producers. 

It is safe to say that the twin policies of “free trade” 
and “‘dear money” have cost Britain the loss of untold 
wealth and have resulted in the emigration of hundreds of 
thousands of the best workmen that this country has ever 
produced. Indeed, the only remedy that Liberalism offers 
for the present deplorable state of trade with our vast armies 
of unemployed is emigration, which means the loss of our 
most important factor in production. It is the remedy of 
despair, and must eventually lead to the failure of Britain 
as a great industrial power. 

Another cause of the decline of the Liberal Party is the 
fact that the Labour Party has adopted the main principles 
of Liberalism, and added a good many of the principles of 
Socialism, so that the really progressive Liberals now find 
themselves more at home as members of the Labour Party 
than as members of the old Liberal Party. | 

But the main cause of the Liberal Party’s disaster is 
undoubtedly due to the insincerity of its leaders. Of late 
years its chief function seems to have been to give ambitious 
lawyers an opportunity for improving their worldly prospects. 
The National interests have been sacrificed repeatedly for 
the personal ambitions of Liberal politicians. Fifty years 
ago a favourite topic for discussion among our Debating 
Societies was the respective merits of a limited Monarchy 
and a Republic. Among the advantages claimed for the 
former was the absence of political corruption which a 
Republic was supposed to foster. A defender of the English 
form of Government was able to point with pride to the 
cleanliness of British politics and compare them, to this 
country’s advantage, with those of the American Republics. 

was prior to the advent of modern Liberalism. At 
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that time the leaders of both of our great political parties 
were men of honour, whose election pledges were given with 
the intention of fulfilling them. Of late years, and par. 
ticularly during the Lloyd George administration, an advocate 
of our form of Government would have some difficulty in 
proving any such superiority as that which formerly existed, 
Even down to the Premiership of Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman, our statesmen were men of undoubted honour 
who endeavoured to apply the ordinary rules of business 
honesty to political affairs, but after his death our Liberal 
leaders seemed to lose all sense of decency and to regard 
public office as a means for their own personal enrichment 
and advancement. 

The public disclosures regarding the Marconi affair, in 
which Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs (now Lord 
Reading), together with the Liberal Whip, Lord Murray, the 
Master of Elibank, were the chief figures, was the first 
indication that the public had as to the degradation of our 
political life. The full extent to which responsible ministers 
were involved in these share transactions was never pub- 
lished, but in spite of the white-washing Committee of 
Investigation, inspired by the notorious Handel Booth, 
enough evidence filtered through to enable the public to 
realize the sordidness of Liberal politics. It is safe to say 
that the decline of Liberalism, which has been going steadily 
forward during the past fifteen years, started from that 
period. 

The next evidence of political corruption was_ the 
disclosures regarding the sale of honours. One would have 
to go back more than a century to find anything approaching 
the unblushing way in which peerages, baronetcies, and 
knighthoods were deliberately sold to the highest bidders 
as so much merchandise under the Lloyd George régime. 
Here, again, the Committee of Investigation was carefully 
selected, and the most damning facts connected with this 
infamous system were carefully suppressed. It has been 
openly stated, however, that Mr. Lloyd George left office 
with a party fund of over £2,000,000 as the result of the 
sales of these “honours”! If it be objected that these 
were merely acts of certain individuals for which the Party 
was not to blame, one has only to remember what took place 
at the National Liberal Club during the period that Mr. 
Lloyd George was actually filling the réle of a patriotic 
statesman. 

The period during the war in which he was Prime 
-Minister is probably the most creditable in the life of 
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that versatile politician, and it was at this very time that 
the Liberal Party expressed their opinion of his patriotic 
conduct by removing his portrait from their main club room 
into the cellar. But no sooner had this gentleman revived 
his pre-war methods of attacking the friends of this country 
and abusing those who stood for the honour and interests 
of Great Britain, than the same Party again honoured their 
hero by reinstating his portrait to its former position. 

“This is the age of the professional politician,” said a 
well-known Liberal whip in pre-war days, when the Liberals 
were triumphant, and it is the professional politician who 
should be credited with bringing the once greatest and most 
powerful political party in this country to its present state 
of insolvency. ew will be the tears shed at its funeral. Its 
leaders have persistently regarded the interests of England’s 
rivals—and particularly those of our greatest enemy—as 
superior to those of their own country. Its leaders have not 
only adopted the Christian doctrine of “‘ loving their enemies,” 
but they have added to this the hatred of friends. 

Patriotism has not only ceased to be one of the Liberal 
Party’s virtues but it has come to be regarded as a positive 
vice. No doubt this is largely the result of its having had 
to depend upon the contributions of naturalized foreigners 
and of those whose interests are centred abroad. There 
are evidences which lead one to believe that the trade and 
financial policies which are ruining this country, and which 
have been imposed largely by Liberal politicians, have been 
dictated by these financial supporters. 

Liberalism has played a great part in the history of this 
country in previous years. Many excellent measures have 
been passed for the benefit of the people, and at the time 
that it was led by men like Gladstone and Bright it was 
undoubtedly often a power for good. These were men of 
lofty ideals, and although often mistaken in their knowledge 
of affairs—and particularly of foreign affairs—they were 
utterly devoid of sordid motives. But since the professional 
politician secured control of its destinies it has lost all its 
idealism, and the few adherents which it still claims are 
holding to it more from sentiment than faith in its ability 
to achieve any substantial benefits for the people. Its end 
1s very near, and when it comes it will die unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung. 


ARTHUR KITSON 
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EIGHT GLIMPSES OF THE “ODYSSEY” 


I wonDER whether there is any one who can honestly say 
that he prefers the Iliad to the Odyssey. There may be 
greater passages in the Iliad. Personally I think there ar, 
but whereas interest never slackens in the Odyssey, for even 
the last two books if disappointing are never dull, the reader 
needs a keen appetite and a strong digestion if, after reading 
the many pages of the Iliad, which are given up to carnage, 
he still asks for more. In my judgment, the Jliad gains if 


it is read not as a whole but in selections ; the Odyssey must |’ 


be read from the first line to the last if it is to be fully appre. 
ciated, but selections, as I hope to prove, need not altogether 
fail to convey some idea of its surpassing beauty. Odysseus, 
of course, is the hero of the Odyssey, but who is the heroine? 
Penelope is with us throughout the poem, but she has 
nothing heroic in her character. Indeed, if the truth must 
be told, and Miss Stawell, ia my judgment, has told it excel- 
lently, the wife of Odysseus is rather a tiresome woman, 
In spite of her long resistance to the siege of the many 
suitors, she is indisputably weak. Perhaps that was why 
Odysseus fell in love with her, if Miss Stawell is right in her 
suggestion that men of strong character are inclined to 
choose for a partner in life a woman whose will is anything 
but strong. Certainly Penelope never stands up for her 
rights ; she is consistently snubbed by her own son, and the 
little influence that she has with others is due to her personal 
beauty, and not to any charm of mind or gifts of intellect, 
There is no trace of infinite variety in her: she rarely 
disappoints our expectations, but we should like her much 
better if she did. The first selection which I have chosen 
presents her in a characteristic frame of mind. She is 
worrying about her husband and her son. The phantom is 
not, I think, justified in saying that she is grieved at heart. 
She really rather enjoys the luxury of a good cry. She 
protests again and again that she is full of sorrow, but this 
only proves that her thoughts seldom lie too deep for tears 
or words. Readers of the Odyssey have noticed that she 
rarely if ever refers to Odysseus by name, but speaks of him 
as “my husband,” or “that ill-fated one,” because, it is 
suggested, to name him would be to tear open the old wound. 
Personally I think that she finds a certain pleasure in 
inventing a periphrasis, and would rather speak of him as 
~ my lion-hearted husband ” or “ that ill-fated one ’’ because 
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Odysseus would sound comparatively dull. Coining phrases 
'” — and weaving a web are, in fact, almost her only occupations. 
Hers is a very languid existence. The dream is sent to 
comfort her, and succeeds in doing so, for she awakes and 
say | all her heart is warm. But a woman who is comforted by 
be | such vague assurances as the dream gives, has never sounded 
are, | the depths of sorrow. It is characteristic of Homer’s 
ven | delightful simplicity that the dream vanishes through the 
der | keyhole. There is a childlike naiveté in this egress, which 
ing | has a very special charm. Now let us go back to the dream’s 
ge, | first entry, and let Homer tell the story. The dream speaks 
sif } to the sleeping Penelope, wearing the likeness of her sister 
ust Iphione. 


Des Asleep, Penelope, and grieved at heart ? 

her Yet, sure, the gods who live at ease assign 

ous Nor tears nor grief to you: he comes again, 


Yourson: against the gods he never sinned. 


ne ? Then answered her the wise Penelope, 
has Slumbering sweetly at the gates of dreams, 
Lust ‘Why, sister, are you here, unused to come 
cel. In former days, who dwell so far away ? 
an, What? Bid you me to cease from all the griefs, 
' Those many griefs that vex my heart and soul 
any For him, my lion-hearted husband true, 
why Famed for all excellence among the Greeks ? 
her And now the son I love has gone to sea, 
to A child, unused to toil, in speech unskilled. 
ring Less for my husband than my son I mourn, 
her Nay tremble, fearful lest he come to harm 
Among the folk he visits, or at sea. 
be For many enemies plot against the boy, 
ona, Eager to slay him that he come not home. . 
ect, To her the phantom-shadow made reply : 
rely Take heart ; be not too fearful in thy mind; 
, ave prayed to lead them (who can lead so we 
sen Pallas Athene. She has sent me here 
> 18 To tell you this, in pity for your grief. 
n is Answered again the wise Penelope, 
art. “If goddess, or by any god inspired, 
She Tell me the truth of that unhappy man, 
: Say, lives he still and sees the light o’ the sun, 
this}. Or is he dead and in the darkness hid ? 
earls § And answer made to her the phantom»dim, 
she “Of him or dead or living I will give 
him © No certain tidings: idle words are ill.” 
tis he So spoke the dream, and through the keyhole passed 
, d Into thin air; woke with a sudden start 
An Penelope, and all her heart was warm. 
> 


1 a8 It will be noticed that Penelope insists on thinking of her 
yuse | 80n Telemachus as a child. A malicious reader might 
VOL, LXXXIV 
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suggest that she does this to disguise her own age; in that 
case Telemachus takes a somewhat unworthy revenge on his 
mother by snubbing her persistently. There is a very 
beautiful modern poem in which an English mother, whose 
son has fallen in the Boer War, sobs, “‘ My son, my little 
son,” and that is the most moving line in the poem. There 
is, for me, no such pathos in the words or the thoughts of 
Penelope. Let us leave her now, safe in bed, and pass to 
her husband, the gallant adventurer, who loves to live 
dangerously, struggling against adversity. He has lately 
left Calypso’s island, in the raft which he made for himself 
with admirable skill, and all had gone well till the lord of 
the sea, Poseidon, his inveterate enemy, who had never 
forgiven him for blinding his son Polyphemus, happened to 
catch sight of him as he looked from the Solyman mountains 
over the wide expanse of the waves. Consequently in a few 
minutes the raft has been shattered and Odysseus is fighting 
for his life. I choose this passage simply as a single illustra. 
tion of the many dangers which Odysseus encounters and 
by his resourcefulness overcomes while his wife is crying 
in tolerable comfort, or talking to her maids in the women’s 
apartments of the Ithacan palace. As to the island Corcyra, 
the land of the Phacacians, though I have seen it more than 
once I must admit that it never suggested to me the thought 
of a shield. It is true that I saw it from the deck of a ship 
and not from a raft: that might make some difference, 
And after all, any hilly island might look, more or less, like 
a shield. But why keep Homer waiting any longer ? 


Seven days and ten he sailed the wide, wide sea 

And sighted on the next the nearest point 

Of that Phaeacian coast with shadowy hills, 

Most like a shield upon the misty sea. 

Him, as he sailed, the shaker of the earth, 

Returning home from Ethiopia, 

Spied from the Solyman mountains, and the more 
Wroth, shook his head and raged within his heart. 
‘*O! sin and shame. The gods, when I was far, 
Touching Odysseus have unsaid their say, 

And lo! he nears Phaeacia, where an end 

Of all his haunting ills the Fates ordain: 

But I shall drive him through sore trouble yet. 

He spoke and massed the clouds and stirred the deep, 
The trident in his hand, and roused the blasts 

Of every wind, and overwhelmed with clouds 

Both land and sea: and night came up from heaven. 
Clashed South and East, clashed with the stormy West 
The icy North, rolling a mighty wave. 

Then shook Odysseus’ knees, and sick at heart 

He cried to his great soul indignantly : 
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O! wretched me: is this the end of all ? 

I fear the goddess’ words were wholly true 

That I, before I reached my home, at sea 

Should suffer much: and all is here fulfilled. 
With such a scowl of cloud Zeus hides the sky, 
And stirs the deep, while onward sweep the blasts 
Of all the winds: my doom is sure, is here. 

QO! thrice and four times blest the men who died 
In vasty Troy, to pleasure Atreus’ sons, 

Would God that I had died by such a fate 

When Trojan multitudes rained bronze enow 

On me defending Peleus’ fallen son. 

Due rites had then been mine, and fame at home; 
But I was doomed this sorry death to die. 


We can hardly fail to notice, in this passage, the fear of 
the sea, so characteristic of the Greeks in ancient days. 
Thus Aristotle gravely asserts that a man would be a lunatic 
if he were not afraid of the waves. Not less striking and not 
less characteristically Greek is a certain want of self-restraint 
in the hero of the Odyssey, when death is imminent. A brave 
Englishman would shrink from expressing in words a thought 
of fear. Odysseus is an exceptionally brave Greek and yet 
his knees tremble and he is not the least ashamed to confess 
that he is afraid. Similarly when the Greeks were shut up 
in the wooden horse, with the single exception of Neoptole- 
mus, son of Achilles, all the others shed tears for fear. I am 
sure that the poet loved his hero too well to represent him 
as doing anything which a Greek would have thought un- 
becoming to the Happy Warrior. The point is that absolute 


fearlessness would seem to Homer the characteristic of a 


brute rather than of a hero. In any case the contrast in the 
characters of Odysseus and Penelope is abundantly clear. 
Odysseus has as much in common with the sea-captains and 
adventurers of Elizabeth’s time as Penelope has with Sir 


_ Walter Scott’s women, except Jennie Deans. Odysseus 


loved living dangerously; can any one imagine Penelope 
accompanying him, even on the least dangerous of his many 
quests? But is there no woman in the Odyssey who is 
worthy to be matched with Shakespeare’s women? With 
Rosalind or Imogen? I think there is: her name is 
Nausicaa, and I am coming to her now. The whole of the 


) sixth book is delightful. Nausicaa, at the suggestion of the 


disguised Athene, proposes to her mother, the queen, that 
she should take the household linen to the river, and with the 
help of her maidens wash it there. As in the Iliad, so in the 
Odyssey, “noblesse oblige.” This business-like, but not, in 

omer, unpoetical, proposal is welcomed by her father, who 
offers to lend her a wagon, I had almost said a wagonette. 
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The clothes for the wash are brought out very quickly 
(indeed, everything in Homer goes trippingly) Nausicag 
takes the whip and reins, and the party starts, handmaiden 
and all. As soon as the business of washing the linen j 
satisfactorily concluded, Nausicaa begins a game of ball 
presently one of her handmaids misses a catch, the ball falk 
into the water, the girls cry “O!” all at once, and Odysseus, 
who had been miraculously (but part of the miracle was his 
own resourcefulness and endurance) saved from drowning, 
after the wreck of his raft, is awakened from sleep by the 
shout of the maidens. He had been sleeping on a bed of 
leaves, under cover of a thick bush ; covert was indispensable 
for the sea had stripped him naked; but human help was 
no less indispensable, if he was to get food and raiment ; and 
here were maidens to whom he might appeal. Home 
simply loves to get his hero into a difficult situation, that he 
may task to the utmost his boundless resourcefulness in 
devising a way out. The present case is awkward enough, 
but Odysseus has made up his mind in a moment. Grasping 
a leafy branch in his hand, to cover his nakedness, he comes 
forth from the bush; the shocked handmaidens § scatter 
right and left; Nausicaa alone holds her ground ; Odysseus 
keeps his distance and addresses her. What he says to her 
is the subject of my next selection. 


Have mercy, queen, or mortal or divine— 

O! if divine, most like, among the gods, 

To Artemis, the child of mighty Zeus, 

In stature and in presence and in form. 

But if a mortal, dwelling on this earth, 

No father and no lady mother, no 

Brothers so blest as yours: their hearts, I ween, 
Are ever glad and warm at sight of you, 

Of you, the fairest blossom in the dance. 

And blest at heart beyond the rest is he 

Who wins and woos with gifts and leads you home. 
For never have these eyes so fair a sight, 

Nor man nor woman, seen: I gaze with awe. 
But once, in Delos, I beheld the like, 

Beside Apollo’s shrine, a tender palm. 

For thither, too, I went, and led an host 
Upon the way, where trouble was to be. 

Ev’n as for long I marvelled at the palm, 

For never rose from earth a shoot so fair, 

So now I marvel, lady, sore afraid 

To clasp thy knees: yet grief have I enow. 
Tossed twenty days, yestreen I scaped the sea, 
Borne hither from the isle Ogygia 

By winds and waves: at last upon this coast 
Hurled by the god was I, to suffer more, 
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That still the gods, design before the end. 

Have mercy, queen, for after all my woes 

You first I kneel to, knowing none beside 

Of those that own this city and the land. 

Show me the town, and some poor wrap, that held 
Your linen hither brought, vouchsafe to me. 

And the gods grant you all your dear desire, 
Husband and home, and, best of gifts, a heart 

At one with his: virtue and strength are here 
When, single-hearted, in the house abide 

Husband and wife, to foes great grief, to friends 
Great gladness: but their own hearts know it best.* 


The whole passage is a miracle of poetry and feeling. 
Think of the conditions under which this speech is made ; 
realize that Odysseus is all befouled by brine, and that he is 
crouching, at some little distance from Nausicaa, with nothing 
but a leafy bough to cover his nakedness. Yet had he been 
wearing the most royal apparel he could not have been more 
completely master of the situation. He begins by addressing 
Nansicaa as a goddess, or if not a goddess, then a maiden of 
whom her kinsfolk have indeed good reason to be proud. 
But how are we to realize her beauty ? She is like a palm, 
he says, one palm of all the palms, seen by him long ago in 
the holy island of the A‘gean, and still unforgotten. Then, 
having thus prepared the way, he tells the story of his voyage 
and the shipwreck. And, after that, he makes his request, 
juss for some poor wrap to cover his nakedness, and for 
guidance to the city. Then he ends, as beggars generally 
end, with a prayer for his benefactress. Only there is a 
difference, for this prayer is not only ‘“‘ Thy own wish wish I 
thee in every place,” but also there are here the loveliest 
words which have ever been said about marriage. May I 
ask you to read it once again, and then you will not fail to 
realize that my praise is the simple truth ? 


The gods grant you all your dear desire, 

Husband and home, and best of gifts, a heart 

At one with his: virtue and strength are here 
When, single-hearted, in the house abide 

Husband and wife, to foes great grief, to friends 
Great gladness: but their own hearts know it best. 


There is nothing written about marriage in the song of 
Solomon or Genesis, or, as far as I know, in any book in any 
language, which is so beautiful as this, nor, I believe, but I 
do not speak from knowledge, anything so true. I meant 


* One of many echoes from Butcher and Lang’s translation, which I have 
known and admired for more than forty years. 
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this particular glimpse of the Odyssey to end here; how 
should anything be adequate to follow such words as those 
on which I have been dwelling, lovingly ? But with Home 
all things are possible. And having said this, I am bound to 
prove it true by giving the answer of Nausicaa. In its om 
way this is quite as wonderful as the speech of Odysseus, 
She does not begin by saying that she is no goddess but 
mortal. She simply takes no notice of the flattery. Not 
that she was offended ; how could she be? What girl would 
not rejoice to hear : 


O! if divine, most like, among the gods 
To Artemis the child of mighty Zeus. 


But, being as charitable as she is brave, she will not keep 
him waiting, while she bandies compliments. On the con- 
trary she speaks with the simplicity and directness of a child, 
and a child’s wisdom too. She has looked him through and 
through ; she has recognized a brave man in adversity, and 
she tells him so. Next, she promises to fulfil all his need, 
and she ends by telling him quite simply who she is. It 
has taken Homer just eleven lines to make us all worshipper 
of Nausicaa. Let me give her own words: 


Then answered him white-arméd Nausicaa : 
Sir, since you seem nor wicked nor unwise, 
From God on high prosperity to men 

Comes, as he wills, to each, to good and bad ; 
And you the fate he sends must needs abide. 
But now, since hither you are come to us, 
Nor raiment shall you lack nor aught beside 
Which a poor supplicant should ask and have. 
Learn who we are, then follow to the town. 
Phaeacians own the city and the land ; 

My father is the king Alcinous 

High-hearted, in Phaeacia holding sway. 


Nausicaa, daughter of a reigning king, began the day 
with washing the family linen; then followed a game d 
ball; finally, she has faced a difficult situation with consum- 
mate courage and wisdom. Without showing a trace of 
nervousness or mauvaise honte she has listened to the appeal 
of a naked man. After hearing him, she has judged him 
correctly, given him her confidence, and offered to help him 
in the most sensible and practical way. With good reaso 
we may say of her: 


Holy, fair and wise is she, 
The heavens such grace did lend her, 
That she might admiréd be. 
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And with no less reason we may quote the end of the 
same song, in her praise. 
She excels each mortal thing 


Upon the dull earth dwelling. 
To her let us garlands bring. 


My next selection gives us the scene between Odysseus 
and his dead mother in the world below. Is there anything 
in life more beautiful than the love of a mother for her son, 
uiless it be the love of a father for his daughter? It will 
be interesting then to see how Homer deals with this most 
sacred of all human relationships. To be quite frank, 
Odysseus is to me in this passage a little disappointing. 
Whatever he may feel, he expresses very little love. I 
should like to think that he exerts this iron self-control for 
fear of breaking down altogether, but I must confess that 
there is little in the context to justify such a view. Of 
course there is a great deal which it is indispensable for him 
to discover, and he has no time to lose; his curiosity is 
always insatiable, and there is here an unequalled opportunity 
for acquiring that which above all else he longs for—know- 
ledge. Lovers of the Odyssey will not have forgotten that 
the offer of knowledge was the lure by which the Sirens sought 
to induce him to land upon their deadly shores. But, when 
all is said, I cannot help feeling that he might have expressed 
alittle more love for his mother, after he had asked her the 
many questions, or even before. It is true that she herself 
had begun the conversation by expressing only her astonish- 
ment at seeing him, a living man, in the abode of the dead, 
and had said nothing of the joy which she must have felt in 
looking on his dear face, after so many years, once more. 
But before the end of her next speech she makes 
ample amends when she tells him that she pined away 
through her sorrowful desire for him. And it is chiefly for 
the sake of those two last lines in her speech which reveal 
all the fullness of a mother’s love, that I have included this 
section among my glimpses of the Odyssey (xi. 163-203). 

My mother ceased, and thus I answered her: 
‘*Need brought me, mother mine: I came to find 
Theban Teiresias, and to question him : 

For neither have I reached Achaia, nor 

Seen home again, but sadly wander on, 

Since first, with noble Agamemnon, I 

Went forth to fight the well-horsed sons of Troy. 
But answer me, and all the truth be told, 

What fate of death, that lays men low, was yours ? 
Was it slow sickness, or did Artemis 

Surprise you with the gentle shafts and slay ? 
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And tell me of my father and the son 
I left behind me: rule they still, or is hi 
Their honour gone, since men suppose me dead ? ' 
Tell of my wedded wife, her thoughts and aims. on 
Bides she with him, my son, still guarding all, ho 
Or has the best Achaean wedded her ? m 
I ceased: my lady mother answered me: oc 
Indeed, indeed she bides, poor patient heart, 
Within your halls, and sorrowfully still aw 
Weeps, as the long days pass, the slow nights wane. no 
But no man has your right. Telemachus Te 
Rules in his own demesne, feasts with his peers, cal 
As it beseems, in his high place, to do, fol 
Is welcome everywhere. But in the field no 
Your father bides and shuns the town. For him 
Blankets nor shining rugs prepare a bed, De 
But all the winter with the thralls he sleeps _ sin 
By the ashes of the fire, goes poorly clad. the 
Then, when the summer and rich harvest-tide the 
Come, all about the vineyard’s fruitful knoll the 
Beds of the fallen leaves are strown for him. 
Grieving he lies, and saddens more and more Cul 
For your return, and suffers, growing old. lai 
And even so I died, by such a fate. of | 
For me within the halls that archeress ths 
Keen-eyed surprised not with the gentle shafts, ha: 
And never a sickness, such as wastes the limbs h 
And takes away the spirit, came to me. W. 
But your lost love, dear thoughts, and gentle ways bu 
Reft the sweet life from me, my noble son. hai 
“That keen-eyed archeress with the gentle shafts” is ie 
Artemis, to whom sudden deaths were attributed by the | 4, 


Greeks. Perhaps I ought to apologize for thinking it giv 
necessary to say this. And now, after a long interval, I pat 
return to Helen, the heroine of the Iliad. She is hardly less giv 
beautiful than she was when, at the beginning of the Iliad, 
the sight of her roused the old men of Troy to an outburst of | yy, 
involuntary admiration for the beauty which had cost their me 
city so dear. She is even more lovable now than she wasin | 4,_ 
the Iliad’s closing scene. In truth, she is a wonder of | goo 
graciousness and tact and loveliness. And what a glorious 
contrast she presents to her husband Menelaus. In Rupert 
Brooke’s famous (or infamous) sonnet the two grow old and 
unlovely together, and the end of it all is: 


So Menelaus nagged and Helen cried, 
And Paris slept on by Scamander side. 


I will not comment upon this vision of the later years; 
it is enough to say: 
Look here upon this picture and on this. 
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Homer has never liked Menelaus, and he does not like 
him now; but he is mindful of propriety, and represents him 
only as pompous and absurd, not as detestable. And yet, 
however true it may be that in the past he has been a man 
more sinned against than sinning, his conduct on the present 
occasion would afford Helen a very good excuse for running 
away from him again. He is in fact simply insufferable ; 
no emperor could be more vulgar than this king. He makes 
Telemachus two presents, both very fine and large; one he 
carries himself, and his son Megapenthes the other. Then 
follows Helen carrying her light and lovely gift. Menelaus 
now sets to work to describe and praise his cup and bowl. 
Description and praise are, of course, both unnecessary, 
since Telemachus has eyes to see. Perhaps for this reason 
the lines were early enclosed in brackets, but in my judgment 
they are admirably humorous and quite essential to complete 
the picture. Then comes the pompous presentation of his 
cup by Menelaus: the embarassingly huge mixing-bowl is 
laid down by Megapenthes, who is doubtless glad to be rid 
of his burden, at the feet of Telemachus ; we are not to forget 
that it was “all silver.” After that Helen, the gracious, 
has her turn. She carries in her own hands the present 
which she gives her guest. She does not praise the gift, 
but contents herself with saying that it is the work of her 
hands, and asks him to accept it in remembrance of her. 
She would wish the robe kept and given to his bride, to 
grace the happiest day of his life, his wedding day. And 
then she says quite simply, “‘ God bless you, dear one, and 
give you joy.” Only a woman or an old man, full of sym- 
pathy and wisdom, as well as of knowledge, could have 
given us this picture of Helen. I do not think with Samuel 
Butler, that a woman wrote the Odyssey, though with 
Nausicaa all things are possible. Miss Stawell has convinced 
me that the poet who wrote the Iliad in his prime lived on 
to write the Odyssey in his age. And now let me give the 
scene in Homer’s words (xv., 101-130) : 


But, when they came where all the treasure lay, 
A cup two-handled Menelaus took, 

And Megapenthes bade to bear the bowl, 

His son: but Helen by the coffer stood, 

Where lay the glorious robes, her handiwork. 
Then the fair Helen lifted one of these, 

Larger and lovelier than all the rest, 

Which lay the lowest, shining as a star. 

And passing through the house they came to him, 
Telemachus, whom the fair haired king addressed : 
‘““May Zeus the god of thunder, Hera’s lord, 
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To you, Telemachus, grant the wished return. 

But, of the gifts my treasure-house contains, 

The fairest and the noblest shall be yours. 

Be yours a well-wrought mixing-bowl, the lips 

Of gold, the rest all silver, fashioned by 

Hephaestus’ hands, which I from Phaedimus 
Tyre’s king received, when, coming thither, I 
Found welcome in his house: this bowl be yours. 
Thus Menelaus spake and in his hand 

The cup two-handled laid: the shining bowl 

Strong Megapenthes brought, and gave him, all 

Of silver: Helen of the lovely cheeks 

Next brought the robe, and spake, and said his name, 
‘This too be yours, my child, from Helen’s hands, 
This, for your bride to wear upon the day 

Of happy wedlock; in your mother’s room 

Till then to lie. And now, with happiness, 

I pray, to your fair home and country go.” 

She spoke and gave: he gladdened at the gift. 


My next selection is the recognition of his father by 
Telemachus. Reasonably enough he is with difficulty con- 
vinced that it is indeed Odysseus who has returned, but the 
delay has been only just long enough to heighten our joy 
when the son bursts into tears and falls upon his father's 
neck. And then, to emphasise the great moment, which 
has come at last, father and son, as they shed the tears of 
deep emotion, are likened in a lovely simile to eagles or to 
vultures from whom the country-folk have stolen their 
callow brood. Only the birds weep for sorrow; father and 
son for joy. 

I now give the story in Homer’s own words: 


He spoke, and kissed his son, and down his cheeks 
Let fall the tears he held in check before. 

But once again Telemachus answered him, 
Believing not his father had returned. 

‘*Father ? Odysseus? Nay, this is the guile 
Of God, that I may grieve and groan the more. 
For never could a mortal man achieve 

This of himself, unless a god should come 

And lightly make him young or old at will. 

For you, a@ moment since ill-clad and old 

Are like the gods, who reign in heaven, now." 
And thus Odysseus rich in wiles replied : 

** Nothing is here for marvel or amaze 

That I, Telemachus, come, your father, home. 
Behold Odysseus now or nevermore ! 

All as I am, I come, who suffered much 

And wandered far, home after twenty years. 
Thanks to Athena, driver of the spoil, 

Whose is the power—she makes me, as she wills, 
Now like a beggar, now again a man 
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Who in the prime of life goes gaily dressed. 
Lightly the gods, whose kingdom is wide heaven, 
Can glorify or humble mortal man.” 

He spoke and sat him down: Telemachus 

On his brave father flung himself in tears. 

Then woke desire for wail in either heart. 

They wept aloud more ceaselessly than birds, 
Eagles or vultures crookéd-clawed, from whom 
The country folk have stol’n their callow brood : 
So piteous fell beneath their brows the tears. 


We have read in the Iliad the story of the horses of 
Achilles and of their love for Patroclus, their fallen charioteer. 
But the Homer of the Odyssey has done better still, as far 
as I can judge, in the story of Argus the hound; or it may 
be only that the dog makes a more powerful appeal to human 
sympathy than even the horse. We have a modern parallel 
to both. I have elsewhere compared Ruksh, the horse of 
Rustum, to the horses of Achilles; the death of the dog 
Balthasar in the Forsyte saga (p. 641) presents an even 
closer parallel to the death of Argus in the Odyssey. I hope 
I may be forgiven for quoting here a few sentences from our 
English author who has written one of the greatest if not the 
very greatest of modern novels. ‘Jolyon, who had crossed 
from Calais by night, arrived at Robin Hill on Sunday 
morning. . . . He passed the pond and mounted the hill 
slowly. Near the top a hoarse barking greeted him. Up 
on the lawn above the fernery he could see his old dog 
Balthasar. The animal, whose dim eyes took his master 
for a stranger, was warning the world against him. Jolyon 
gave his special whistle. Even at that distance of a hundred 
yards and more he could see the dawning recognition in 
the obese brown-white body. The old dog got off his 
haunches, and his tail, close-curled over his back, began 
4 feeble excited fluttering; he came waddling forward, 
gathered momentum, and disappeared over the edge of the 
fenery. Jolyon expected to meet him at the wicket gate, 
but Balthasar was not there, and rather alarmed, he turned 
into the fernery. On his fat side, looking up with eyes already 
glazing, the old dog lay. ‘*‘ What is it, my poor old man?” 
tried Jolyon. Balthasar’s curled and fluffy tail just moved ; 

filming eyes seemed saying: “I can’t get up, master, but 
I'm glad to see you.” Jolyon knelt down; his eyes, very 
dimmed, could hardly see the slowly ceasing heave of the 
dog's side. He raised the head a little—very heavy. 

What is it, dear man? Where are you hurt?” The tail 
fluttered once ; the eyes lost the look of life. Jolyon passed 
his hands all over the inert warm bulk. There was nothing— 
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the heart had simply failed in that obese body from the 
emotion of his master’s return. 

Anyone who was unfamiliar with Homer could hard) 
fail to think ‘“‘ how admirable!” after reading this, but on 
who has read and loved Homer for fifty years may be for 
given for thinking, “‘ Was it really wise to do this, afte 
Homer, and to do it not quite so well?” For consider, 
Not only was Homer the first to tell the story, but he has 
the advantage at almost every point. Odysseus had been 
away for twenty years, Jolyon for a very small fraction of 
that time; but the dying Argus recognizes his master at 
once, and Balthasar fails at first to do the same. Then 
Odysseus is in deadly peril; a chance recognition even bya 
dog might cost him his life. Jolyon is in no peril of any 
kind. Lastly Balthasar has been cared for in old age, 
Argus has spent his last of life on the dung-heap unregarded 
and probably unfed. The crown “ of indivisible supremacy” 
has not yet been taken from Homer’s head. But in justice 
to the modern author I must quote one noble sentence, 
which Homer never could have written: ‘Strange life a 
dog’s,” said Jolyon suddenly; “the only four-footer with 
rudiments of altruism, and a sense of God!” That restores 
the balance to some extent. Now let us hear Homer 
(Od. 17. 290-327) : 


So they together talked upon the way. 

And Argus, lying there, raised head and ears, 
The brave Odysseus’ hound, that once he bred, 
But had no joy of him before he went 

To Troy. The young men oft in other days 
Took him to chase wild goats and deer and hares, 
But unregarded now, his lord away, 

In the deep dung of mules and many kine 
Which at the door was left, until the thralls 
Should carry it to dung their master’s fields, 
Lay Argus, and his coat was full of fleas. 

Yet of Odysseus, as he came, the dog 

Was ware, and dropped his ears and wagged his tail, 
But lacked the strength to drag himself anear 
His lord. Odysseus from Eumelus hid, 
Looking aside, a tear, and questioned him. 
‘*Eumelus, it is strange, this hound that lies 
Here, in the dung, so goodly. Fain would I 
‘Learn, was he one of those that lie beneath 
Kings’ tables, and are kept to please the eye ? 
He spoke: the herd Eumelus answered him ; 
*‘The hound of one, ah! me, that died afar, 
But, were his beauty and his feats to-day 

As when Odysseus went from here to Troy, 
Well might you marvel at his strength and skill, 
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the For never quarry in the thickest wood 
Scaped his pursuit, so swift to track was he— 
Now sore distressed: his lord died far away, 
rdly And him the careless women tend no more. 
ever so with thralls; they little reck 
for. Of duty, when their lords no longer rule. 
after For on the day a man becomes a slave 
ider God the great-voiced takes half his worth away. 
h ‘ He spoke and passed within the pleasant house 
Hag Straight to the hall, where sat the wooers proud, 
been And darkly death on Argus fell, as he 
nN of Beheld Odysseus after twenty years. 
at 


Then We have not yet seen Odysseus in the fight, and fighting 
bya’ in Homer’s day is the supreme test of manly worth. But 
any we are to have one more glimpse of the Odyssey, so there is 
age,| stilltime. The crisis is at hand; Odysseus has got possession 
rded | of his bow. Telemachus and the two faithful thralls are at 
his side. The suitors are feasting, careless and secure. And 
stice } at Antinous, the most insolent of all the suitors, Odysseus 
nce, } shoots the first arrow from his terrible bow. It is the overture 
fe a} of the great fight : 


with 
bores Then sage Odysseus flung his rags aside, 
mer And on the mighty threshold, bow in hand, 


Sprang, from his quiver pouring out the shafts 
There, at his feet, and spake among them all. 
Lo! now this hard ordeal has an end, 
But next another mark unknown before 
Be mine: Apollo hear and grant the praise. 
He spoke, and aimed a bitter shaft, but he, 
Antinous, in the act to raise a cup 

Twy-eared, of gold, ev’n now was handling it, 

To drink the wine, nor thought was in his heart 
Of death. For who would dream that at the feast, 
One against many, howsoever brave, 
Would aim at him black fate and evil doom ? 
Nathless Odysseus aimed and loosed a shaft: 
Clear through the tender neck passed out the point, 
Dropped from his hand the cup, and smitten he 
Fell to one side: and straight a jet of blood 
Gushed from his nostrils, as he spurned aside 
The table with his foot and spilt the food, 
Bread and roast flesh defiled. But, through the room, 
The suitors, shouting as they saw him fall, 
Sprang from the seats and scattered in dismay, 
Searching the well-built walls with fearful eyes. 
Nowhere a shield, nowhere a mighty spear! 
Then to Odysseus tauntingly they cried : 
Stranger, ’tis ill to shoot at men. For you 
Swift doom is sure; your last ordeal this. 
You slew the noblest prince in Ithaca, 
Wherefore the vultures shall devour you here. 
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I meant to have stopped there, but clearly the last word 
must not be with the suitors. I end with the answer of 
Odysseus : 


Each man took false for true, surmising here TE 
No purpose, but mischance: fools, not to know 

The bands of death made fast for one and all. wh 
But sage Odysseus scowled, and said to them: ob 
Dogs, thinking I should come again no more aly 


From Troy, ye wrought this havoc in my house, 
And of the handmaids had your wanton will, 


And wooed the wife of one that was alive, = 
Fearing no gods, the dwellers in wide heaven, an 
Nor human vengeance in the aftertime. ple 
Know now the bands of death made fast for all. ne’ 

un 


Rather, if I may change my mind once more, let me) th, 
leave Penelope and Odysseus folded in one another’s arms, | on) 
begging her to forgive my former disparagement, and} pe 
graciously to accept my apologies. ter 


As welcome as the sight of land to men 
Whose ship Poseidon shattered on the deep, yet 
Well-built, but crushed by wind and mighty wave; no 
Only some few from the white waste of sea so. 
Have swum to land, and crusted o’er with brine the 
Right gladly reach the shore, escaping doom: 

So glad was she to see her husband’s face, 

And with white arms to clasp his neck and cling. 
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PIG-HUNTING IN MALAYA 


Tue hunting of pigs in Malaya cannot be said to be a sport 
which appeals to many Europeans, since the results generally 
obtained do not counterbalance the discomforts which are 
always in attendance. 

To begin with, the jungle, wherever you go, or the 
scrub through which you have to crawl, is full of thorns 
and prickles, while revengeful ants and hornets are un- 
pleasantly common: in addition, leeches and mosquitoes 
never cease to provide irritating distractions. The jungle 
undergrowth in swamps, and the scrub, in places where all 
the big trees have been felled, is intensely thick, and it is 
only at the cost of many cuts and rents that a passage can 
be made with difficulty and labour. In nine cases out of 
ten the range of vision is limited to a yard or two, so that, 
even if pigs are started, they may pass quite close, and 
yet not provide the opportunity for a shot. Again, there is 
no guarantee that they will bolt in any given direction, 
so that often they escape unharmed, and run for miles with 
the dogs after them, making for the large tracts of virgin 
jungle, where pursuit is hopeless, 

An early start is necessary, for the heat of the sun soon 
dries up all moisture and effectually prevents the scent 
from being followed. As a rule, the places most successfully 
hunted are isolated patches of scrub and swampy jungle 
surrounded by or adjacent to cultivation. It is to this sort 
of cover that the pigs retire, having gorged themselves 
overnight on rubber seed, Indian corn, rice, or tapioca, 
and in such places the pigs, having but a limited area in 
which to manceuvre, are more readily dealt with, although 
often enough they get away unharmed. 

My pack consisted of three or four couples of pariah 
dogs, who would find and follow a pig anywhere, and would 
keep him occupied and at bay until a gun could approach. 
Although their breed is not found amongst any particular 
strain, it is always very hard to replace casualties, and places 
where tigers might be lurking are always given as wide a 
berth as possible. 

_ Very occasionally it may happen that from five to nine 
pigs are bagged before 11 a.m., at which hour the heat makes 
hunting rather oppressive ; but far more often only one or 
perhaps two are secured, while too frequently there are 
plenty of tracks but no pigs. In consequence, the description 
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of an average day’s hunting would not be exhilarating, anq 
it may almost be said that the pastime is too tame to be 
attractive generally, and that it is only those having littl 
opportunity for other amusements who take it up with 
any regularity. 

Occasionally, however, unusual incidents do occur and 
give the spice of leaven to what would otherwise develop 
into a monotonous procedure. Unfortunately, they do not 
happen often, but there is always the possibility, and that 
counts for something. 

In out-of-the-way places, where as yet the country is 
comparatively undeveloped and where old methods of cultiva- 
tion are still adhered to, the pigs swarm and inflict consider. 
able damage upon the crops, as well as upon newly planted 
bananas and coconut-trees. The sago palm, too, is very 
seldom spared. And yet, in spite of their losses, the Malays 
seldom take seriously the task of reducing the pest, with the 
result that the animals even venture underneath the living. 
houses by night, and by day, when feeding in the open, 
hardly trouble to make for cover if they are disturbed. 

It is in these wilder parts that the best sport can be 
looked for. Not only are the pigs more numerous, but as 
often as not they will fight, providing no little excitement 
for those who are endeavouring to get at them. 

When moving about the district my dogs and a Malay or 
two usually accompanied me, and on several occasions we 
have hardly had to follow the dogs for any distance before 
they have found. In one place the four couples of dogs 
picked up the scent almost as soon as we had landed from 
the Perak River, on which we had spent the night in a roughly 
covered boat. They soon found, and an enormous commotion 
ensued, the angry grunts of the pigs sounding as if they 
were taking the offensive. This proved to be the case, for 
shortly afterwards out came the dogs, hotly pursued by 
two fair-sized boars, which provided easy shots, for they 
actually came within three paces before they noticed us. 
This happened two or three times that same morning, and 
by 11 a.m. we had secured eight full-sized boars, much to 
the delight of some Chinese, who had come in case anything 
should be bagged. They soon had the carcasses cleaned 
and cut up ready to be taken fourteen miles across country 
by forest paths to the nearest market of any size—not 4 
very pleasant walk at mid-day, carrying perhaps a hundred 
and twenty pounds of meat slung from a carrying stick. 

The next morning we started soon after five, and the 
dogs at once got on to an old boar, which was resting 
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a thick patch of thorn scrub and rank grass. He refused 
to move and fought the dogs, every now and then making 
a rush at any of them that had become too venturesome. 
To cut a way to the scene of the battle was impossible, since 
it would have proved a slow and tedious job, with every 
probability that the noise of hacking at the scrub would 
scare the pig; and yet it was essential to help the dogs 
quickly. ‘The only way was to crawl up the pig lanes, 
which are just like large rabbit runs in a meadow. In these, 
by going on hands and knees quite good progress can be 
made, but the most that can be hoped for is, perhaps, a 
sight ahead of some few feet, while chances of manceuvring 
quickly are poor indeed. However, something had to be 
done, so I crawled in and was not spotted until I had 
caught a glimpse of the boar, though he was almost invisible, 
crouching in the shadow of a dense thorn bush. Just at 
that moment he saw fit to rush at a dog, and, exposing 
his head, was soon settled, much to the delight of the pack, 
who had the most glorious worry at the carcass. The 
same thing happened several times that morning, and 
in all we secured nine pigs of various sizes. However, many 
got away, as survivors never neglected an opportunity to 
clear out on the very slightest warning. 

It is not often that a herd of pigs will, when disturbed, 
fight en masse, but once, when hunting in a very sparsely 
populated area, the dogs found a herd of some thirty pigs 
of all shapes and sizes. There ensued absolute pandemonium 
—snorts and grunts intermingled with the frenzied yapping 
of the dogs, who a moment later broke cover into a clearing 
hotly pursued by the whole herd. It appeared to be no 
headlong rush, but a very definite chase, which was only 
concluded by the discharge of several rounds of ball and 
buckshot. We afterwards learned that this particular herd 
had established quite a reputation for seeing off their pre- 
serves any dog or person whose presence was not required. 
After this encounter, however, they wisely revised their 
ideas of what was advisable and what was not. 

It happens far more often that a lone boar is disturbed. 
Generally, for a short time, he tries to throw the dogs off 
the scent; but should he be unsuccessful, or perhaps 
wounded, almost without exception he will fight with the 
utmost ferocity and determination, charging dogs and 
men without discrimination and without partiality. In these 
encounters everything is in the boar’s favour, since his bulk 
and strength will carry him easily through scrub which would 
be @ serious and almost impassable obstacle to anything 
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else of less or equal size. Very often, too, the dogs get 
injured by becoming entangled in a creeper and so being 
unable to avoid a charge. 

It happened that such a lone boar was put up early one 
morning and slightly wounded by a Malay, who got ing 
lucky spear-stab as the beast passed close on one side, 
The wound happened to have little effect, for, though deep, 
it did not prevent him from continuing towards a swamp 
which was at that time deep in water. The dogs never 
left him, finally bringing him to bay on a large ant-hill, 
which was surrounded on three sides by a wide and in. 
penetrable hedge of thorny palms, creepers, and _ bushes, 
On the remaining side the trunk of an enormous fallen 
tree led to the scene of the battle. The water was both 
cold and deep, the mud treacherous, but it was necessary 
to go in and finish off the pig, since from the yelps it seemed 
that at least two of the dogs were in difficulties. As no 
one else felt inclined to go, it fell to my lot to wade in, 
and it was not long before my only two dry cartridges were 
the ones which were in the gun. Thorns of the sharpest 
description abounded for quite a hundred yards or more, 
so that I made for the tree trunk with great alacrity. 
Hardly had I got settled on it, when the boar, taking 
advantage evidently of a temporary withdrawal by the 
dogs, charged straight down from the other end. It was 
decidedly surprising and rather disconcerting, as I was busy 
chasing a leech which was half-way down my back. Hov- 
ever, my first shot—ball—hit fairly between the shoulder- 
blades and made the brute wobble; nevertheless, he still 
came on, grunting and looking the picture of vindictiveness, 
and it was only when he received the contents of the second 
barrel in his eye that he fell off the tree trunk on one side, 
and I unfortunately on the other. Which of us had the 
more prickly reception I do not know, but for several days 


I felt decidedly that I had had the worst of it. This old | 


gentleman weighed 2054 Ib. and had tushes of which he 
should have been ashamed, though no doubt he would have 
been able to make very unpleasantly effective play with 
them. 

The vitality of these animals is extraordinary, and tends 
to make things occasionally unpleasant, since ranges are 80 
short and chances so fleeting that shots are not always 
at once fatal, but give the pig enough time to get to close 
quarters. Once a pig bolted straight into me, and though 
he was knocked backwards by the force of two barrel 
discharged into his chest, he was up and getting ready 
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charge me again almost before I had time to reload. How- 
ever, he got rolled over again, this time shot from a little to 
one side; but he still managed to get up, and, although by 
no means strong, he got a dig at my puttees before a final 
bullet settled him. It was quite lucky, since it sometimes 
happens that in similar circumstances the empty cartridges 
stick, and then there is nothing for it but the knife—which 
is all right if movement is not restricted, or when the pig’s 
attention is somewhat distracted by the dogs. 

Although it is not an everyday occurrence, yet fairly 
frequently nasty accidents happen, which make the respect 
shown to pigs hardly surprising. Not so long ago a Malay 
shot, and, as he believed, killed a large boar, which, as far 
as he could tell, collapsed in a thick patch of swamp grass 
and scrub. Happening to meet a Chinese woodcutter, he 
told him, and offered to show the man the way. The Chinese 
and the Malay went off together and started to poke around 
to find the carcass. The boar proved to be very much alive, 
and resenting the intrusion suddenly attacked the Chinese, 
knocking him down and inflicting two deep gashes in the 
thigh before a second shot rolled him over. The Chinese 
was extremely fortunate not to be more severely injured; 
but, amusing to relate, he did not see things quite in that 
light, and was only with difficulty and compensation dis- 
suaded from suing the Malay for damages consequent on 
breach of contract. This boar weighed 212 lb., and on 
examination it was found that the first shot had broken 
one fore-leg and penetrated both lungs, so perhaps his 
indignation was excusable. 

A little later, and near the same place, a Javanese coolie 
was engaged in tapping rubber on a Malay owned estate, 
when a large and solitary boar made its appearance. The 
coolie took no notice of it, but continued his work. Suddenly 
and for no apparent reason he was attacked and knocked 
flat, luckily falling into a deep and narrow trench. He had 
received two deep wounds from the pig’s tushes, but for the 
moment was comparatively safe from further damage. 
After a little he collected himself and tried to scramble out 
of the ditch, but hastily fell back again on the second appear- 
ance of the boar, which had only withdrawn to a short 
distance. This happened two or three times, and as the 
Place was far from any village, no help was forthcoming. 
For some time the pig made no attempt to gore the man 
in the ditch, but after a bit, in endeavouring to do so, he 
fell in and became wedged between some roots, which held 
him fast just sufficiently long to enable the Malay to drive 
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his heavy jungle knife (parang) behind the shoulder and g 
to escape. 

A similar incident happened some time ago, when another 
coolie was gored so badly that he died. The pig was later 
discovered in a pit-trap dug on the edge of the estate, and it 
did not take long to finish him off. 

As a rule, the reason for these attacks can usually be 
traced to some wound which has upset the offender's 
equanimity, and although by no means of frequent 
occurrence, they serve to show that it is better on all 
accounts to make as few mistakes as possible. 

It has been remarked that Malayan jungles, to the casual 
observer, are devoid of life. To anyone walking along a 
track it might easily appear so. Sit, however, in conceal- 
ment for a short while, and it will very soon be realized 
that such is not the case. Of leeches, mosquitoes, and horse- 
flies, there are any number, and all are hungry, which is not 
conducive to a sedentary occupation. Not infrequently 
flying lizards put in an appearance, running about or gliding 
from tree to tree. Ants there are of all descriptions, but 
whatever their size, their shape, or their colour, depend 
upon it that they will bite, and bite with a will. It is, in 
fact, just as well, but none too easy, not to sit underneath 
a nest or in the middle of a favourite ant thoroughfare, 
The shortest of halts will convince anyone that there is 
plenty of life, usually not of a congenial nature, in the jungle. 
It is the thickness of the forest which conceals its dangers 
from casual observation, for though hundreds of eyes may 
note your passage, perhaps you will see nothing more than 
a monkey or two chattering as they swing from branch to 
branch high overhead. 

It is believed that there are two different species of 
pigs inhabiting the Peninsula, and certainly there have 
been variations in the ones I have seen killed. None, 
however, have exceeded 260 lb., and generally the tushes 
are extremely disappointing, seldom giving a length of 
more than 94 inches. Apart from certain variations In 
the teeth there is little to help one to distinguish the two 
sorts, although the stockier breed seem to prefer the recesses 
of the jungle and are less frequently encountered near the 
environs of villages and cultivation. 

When out after pigs, it is often impossible to know what 
the dogs are chasing, and it often happens that quite 
different sort of animal to that expected has been roused. 
Sometimes it proves to be a porcupine, who after a zigzg 
run has gone to ground. As he makes remarkably 
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eating, he is not generally allowed to stay there for long. 
It is comparatively easy to get him out, as the burrow has 
only two doors to it. The difficulty is to locate the second 
one; but when this has been done, and a rotan basket, 
fashioned like an eel-trap, has been placed over the hole, 
alittle smoke at the other entrance soon induces the porcupine 
to bolt straight into the basket, where he is quickly strapped 
up and carted away. 

At other times, wild-cats or mouse-deer lead the dogs 
a grilling chase, always escaping in the end on account of 
their speed and their ability to streak through the jungle, 
where even a dog would find it difficult to follow at 
a trot. 

Barking deer (kijang) and sambhur (rusa) are, with the 
influx of cheap American shotguns, in many districts becom- 
ing extremely scarce. It is true that the law provides 
for close seasons to ensure protection. At the same time 
the forests are so vast, and the opportunities for concealing 
an illegal capture are so extensive, that to ensure an effective 
control in many districts would be well-nigh impossible. 

Occasionally snakes are encountered, but so far we have 
had no casualties, for the pythons we have met had all 
luckily had a recent feed, and thus being in a comatose 
condition, barely objecting, when they have been placed in 
a sack and carried off. Most of the pythons we captured 
had a small pig inside, although one had swallowed a 
jungle-cat, which it might have been expected would have 
inflicted some nasty scratches before being crushed. How- 
ever, the snake bore no marks. He measured 16 feet, 
and his body was eagerly secured by some Chinese for their 
own uses, which are as peculiar as they are numerous. 
Parts of the reptiles are turned into hair-oil, parts into 
medicine for chest troubles, sores, or any oppressive ailment, 
whilst the meat appears in many disguises and under many 
names as a delicacy. 

It is quite widely believed that pythons go to sleep for 
a longish time after a meal, not so much because they are 
gorged and could not do anything else if they wanted to, 
but because the effort of swallowing their prey is so great 
that the majority of teeth, firmly embedded as they are in 
the body of the victim, come out and go down with the 
meal. In consequence, the snake has to wait until a new 
set comes along, and knowing this, and also being pleasurably 
full, he decides he cannot better employ his time than by 
sleeping. Certainly, any pythons I have come across, 
which have had fowls or larger game inside, have usually 
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been sleepy enough, but not always devoid of teeth, although 
a large number appeared to be missing. 

There are times, too, when cobras and king-cobras ay 
encountered. As a rule they announce their presence by 
vigorous hissing, and it is advisable to withdraw until the 
dogs can assist in locating them and in distracting their 
attention sufficiently to enable a shot to be fired at fairly 
close quarters. It sometimes happens that after such an 
episode a dog will go quite blind for a couple of days, probably 
owing to some of the snake’s venom going into its eyes, 
but usually the dogs contrive to keep out of harm’s way, 
The king-cobra, or what is generally regarded as such, has 
been met with up to 17 feet in length and appears to be of 
three varieties. One is bronze in colour with a yellow hood, 
another greenish with a less pronounced hood, and one 
reddish in appearance. All are very vicious, and chase in- 
truders off their preserves without any hesitation. They are 
extremely poisonous, and it is not advisable to let them 
get too close. Goats are often attacked when grazing too 
near the place where the young reptiles are being nurtured, 
and they invariably succumb to the poison within a few 
minutes. Considering the numbers of these snakes that 
are encountered, it is remarkable that so few deaths among 
the population result from their presence. How these 
reptiles are kept down does not seem to be known. It is 
hard to imagine that any animal would eat them, although 
not very long ago a Malay brought in a 15-foot python 
which had swallowed all but a few inches of a king-cobra. 
Both were dead, but it was not possible to discover whether 
the python had succumbed to poison or to acute indigestion. 

Pig-hunting certainly includes variety, but it is generally 
regarded as dull work. However, the denseness of the 
jungle swamps and the thickness of the scrub effectively 
prevent any more interesting or exciting method of dealing 
with the situation. 

R. G. B. FARRER 
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THE VILLAGE GREEN 


My first acquaintance with our village and its Green was 
made on a sad and sullen afternoon in the depth of winter. 
There was an abundance of mud underfoot, and overhead 
a dull and leaden sky. But for a few columns of smoke 
rising lazily into the chill and humid air, the houses seemed 
all deserted. ‘There was no other visible sign of human life, 
and as for the life of the plants and shrubs in the cottage 

ens, it seemed to be “extinct even as the fire among 
the thorns.” It was altogether such a place as might well 
cause a feeling of depression after the busy bustling life of 
the streets of London. My first impression was that life 
in such a place could not be very desirable, but I thought 
it wiser not to judge by a first impression, and so I decided 
to “wait and see” before coming to a final decision. My 
next visit was on a day of May at its very best. ‘“‘ Gloomy 
Winter’s noo awa,”’ and the village with its Green has been 
literally transformed into a paradise of life and beauty. I 
have seen many a village green, but none more beautiful. 
Thad no longer any difficulty in making up my mind that 
life might well be worth living in the midst of such attractive 
rustic surroundings. 

At one time, so the old men tell me, the Green was 
nothing more than a rough, rushy piece of ground which 
in Winter was little better than a marsh, but the old squire 
—“‘him what lays in that there grave with the iron railing 
tound it”’—had it well drained, laid out and planted all 
tound with trees, with a double row forming an avenue 
along one side of it. Through this avenue there runs a well- 
kept footpath which forms a short cut from the main road 
of the district to the village. So there now is our Green, 
smooth and dry, surrounded by stately elms still in their 
prime, a perfect model of what a village green ought to be, 
and a lasting memorial to the cherished memory of the good 
old squire whom our oldest inhabitants can still remember. 
On the east side of the Green stands the Rectory, an ancient 
structure consisting of various parts cunningly put together 
by the builders of bygone days. Close by the Rectory is 
the churchyard and the church with its grey old tower 
standing solemnly there as the guardian sentinel of the 
Village. On the north side stands the village itself, an 
isolated, compact cluster of ancient and irregular cottages, 
each with its little bit of hedged garden, in which are 
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cultivated bright and fragrant flowers as well as succulent 
vegetables. The west side is occupied by the school and 
the school-house, and a farm-house well sheltered by laurels, 
lilacs, and laburnums; and from the south side a shor 
drive through an avenue of ancient trees leads to the Squire’s 
house which we usually call the Bury. 

In summer-time our Green is the admiration of all who 
visit our village. We are proud of our Green, we love it, 
and no wonder. What Mars’ Hill was to the Athenians, 
what the Forum was to the Romans, or Fleet Street to Dr, 
Johnson, our Green is to us. It may only be a comparing 
of small things to great things, but to us our village, with 
its Green, is quite as dear and quite as important as even 
London itself could ever have been to the most patriotic 
of its citizens. Without our Green we should be nowhere, 
for we are only a poor community. We cannot afford to 
build a place for a club, and we have no war profiteer in 
our midst who might be anxious to comfort his conscience 
by building such a place for us as a thank-offering for what 
the war has done for him. In fine weather this is to a large 
extent an unfelt want, but in wet and wintry weather the 
Green unfortunately loses a good deal of its attractiveness. 
Nevertheless, it is the sole centre of the social life of the 
village. How long it has been so no one can tell. Perhaps 
from the remote and long-forgotten days when our village 
received the Anglo-Saxon name, by which it has been 
known at least since the time of the Domesday Book, more 
than eight hundred years ago. The glimpses we get of the 
history of our Green are few and far between, and unfor- 
tunately they are not of the happy and wholesome life, of 
which it was undoubtedly the centre in the golden age when 
our country was known as “ Merrie England,’ but of the 
incidents and offences which sometimes interrupted the 
smooth and even flow of the life of the village. For instance, 
it is on record, that on a certain occasion, more than three 
hundred years ago, John Hixe, a weaver from the neigh- 
bouring town, was called to account for ‘“riotously 
assembling”? and cutting down the maypole opposite to 
the churchyard gate; while, on another occasion, Bess 
Blowes was ordered to be ducked in the great pond for 
using ‘‘ lewd and profane language on the Green.” Unfor- 
tunately there is no record of the games of strength and 
skill, the archery, the discussions, and the various other 
wholesome and natural activities of which the Green must 


on countless occasions have been the scene. In the freedom 


loving days of old, the common people of England wer 
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absolutely free to live their own lives in their own way, so 
long as they respected the rights and liberties of their 
neighbours. It was only when they had to be punished for 
breaking this rule that any record of their conduct was 
preserved. It would, therefore, be very unfair to our fore- 
fathers to judge of the character of their lives, as is some- 
times done, from such meagre and one-sided records. Perhaps 
we might say here also that the happiest communities are 
those that have no history. 

When I was still a stranger in the parish, I asked a school- 
girl one day what the name was of a man who happened to 
pass by. “‘ That’s Mr. Jepps, sir,” she replied, “‘ but they 
call him Tubbie on the Green.” On the Green, then, con- 
ventionalities are laid aside, and men and women lapse back 
again into the outspoken and unrestrained speech of their 
childhood, so that one gets to know them as they are. It 
is needless, therefore, to add that it is in “‘ what they are 
asaying on the Green” that the wisdom, the wit, and the 
real feeling of our community find the truest and most 
eflective expression. In the summer evenings whatever 
time the men can spare from work on their allotments 
they spend on the Green. There the young men practise 
some form of sport, while the older men, comfortably seated 
under some shady tree, smoke their evening pipe and discuss 
all sorts of interesting and erudite questions, such, for 
instance, as the appearance of the new moon, and what 
sort of weather ‘‘ she’s going to bring when she comes in 
laying well on her back,” or with very sharply pointed 
horns; which is the larger, or more distant, the sun or the 
moon; why aeroplanes, of which we saw many during the 
war, don’t fall down; which is the better potato, “‘ King 
Edward” or “Arran Chief”; why the lights of London 
can be seen on the sky on some nights but not on others ; 
whether Protection would benefit the land labourer or not; 
or any other profound question on which to start a learned 
and philosophical argument. The argument is always con- 
ducted with good nature and calmness, as becometh the 
philosophic mind, and usually for the love of information 
and knowledge quite as much as for the honour of van- 
quishing an opponent. We are sometimes asked to believe 
that the explanation of Hodge’s calmness in argument is 
the dull stupidity of his bucolic mind. My own impression 
of him is that he is very far from stupid, that he is quite 
as clear-headed and intelligent as the average town labourer, 
Perhaps, indeed, more so, and that his stolid calmness in 
argument is the result of the bracing and strengthening 
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effect upon his whole nervous system of the healthy open. 
air life he leads. 

One evening, a day or two after our peace celebration; 
at the close of the war, as I walked across the Green I cam 
upon the blacksmith and another man, discussing a question 
which they seemed unable to settle, and surrounded bya 
small but interested audience. 

“* Begging your pardon, sir,” said the blacksmith, “ bu 
could we speak to you?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, for it is quite a common thin 
to be appealed to in this way, usually for an explanation 
of something they have read in the newspapers. 

‘** Well, sir,” answered the blacksmith, ‘“‘ me and Master 
Wilson here, we’ve been a-having on an argument, and it’s 
all along o’ this ’ere Barley voo (Parlez vous) song what 
them chaps was a-singing on at the bonfire o’ Saturday 
night. I says as how it means one thing and he says as 
how it means something quite different. I says as how it 
means to talk French, and Ill tell you, sir, for why. One 
day a chap what was home on leaf come in to the forge, 
and he was a-telling on us, among other things, as how ther 
was some chaps at the front as could barley voo like any- 
thing, meaning thereby as how they could talk French. 
That’s why I says as how it means to talk French.” 

This statement was made with that clearness and force 
and economy of words which an uneducated workman often 
shows in his speech, and from which many a politician 
might well take a lesson. It is very noticeable how seldom 
an uneducated man of ordinary intelligence hesitates for a 
word, when he is describing anything, whereas a learned 
professor will often hesitate for a word over the simplest 
impromptu description. I don’t say that this is true of all 
workmen on the one hand, or all professors on the other, 
but the fact that it sometimes is true might suggest doubts 
as to whether our public school methods of teaching ou 
young people the use of their own language are the best 
and the most effective. 

It was now Master Wilson’s turn to offer his explanation 
of the mysterious expression in dispute. Mr. Wilson worl 
in the Squire’s garden, and has sometimes waited at table 
in the Squire’s house. He has, therefore, thought it right 
to cultivate the art of euphuistic speech. 

“‘If I might be so bold,” he began, ‘‘ I would venturt 
to suggest to my friend here, as how them young fellow 
what was so jovial, and I might add so noisy, at the bo 
did not know how to pronounce them words corre 
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Instead of barley voo which is all nonsense, they ought to 
say barley fou, which is not French but Scotch, if my friend 
here will pardon me for saying so. I’ve worked with Scotch 
mates in a garden, and I am therefore in a position to know 
as how barley means whisky, which is made from barley, 
and fou means drunk—drunk on whisky. That’s the 
meaning of barley fou.” 

“How could they go over the top as the song says, if 
they was drunk ?”’ asked the blacksmith. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Wilson, “‘I would not go so far as 
to say that fou means to be literally dead drunk, but simply 
to have enough to make you forget your troubles, careless, 
so to speak, which made it easier for a man to go over the 
top. That then in my humble opinion is the meaning of 
them words—drowning care with whisky.” 

It was now my turn to pronounce the verdict. The 
blacksmith gave a quiet but triumphant chuckle, as he might 
have done on cleverly vanquishing an opponent in a long 
game of draughts at the “‘ Red Lion.” But Mr. Wilson had 
not yet spoken his last word. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, turning to me, ‘it may be so, but 
Tam sure you will admit, sir, that if my friend’s explanation 
is more true, mine might be true also, and that mine is, as 
Imight term it, more original.”’ 

I agreed with him that his explanation was beyond any 
doubt the more original, and so the dispute ended with 
ag divided, each being perfectly satisfied with his own 


A few days afterwards I chanced to be in the company 
of a friend who is a naval officer, to whom I mentioned 
this argument as an instance of the discussions which 
enliven our village Green. He told me that on his ship the 
officers had recently had an argument, which kept the ward- 
toom in a state of excitement for a whole week, as to whether 
a black pig had a black skin, or only a white skin covered 
with black bristles. Evidently there are others besides the 
pundits of the village Green who find delight in the dis- 
cussion of learned and recondite questions. 

Sometimes the home farm bailiff takes a walk round 
the Green to see that the boys are not climbing up the trees, 
cutting their initials on the seats, or getting up to any other 
form of mischief. A very useful and helpful man about the 
Place is the bailiff. He is loyal to his master the Squire, 
which is more than can be said of some bailiffs, He is 
Proud of the home farm and jealous for the order and 
appearance of the village. The consequence, therefore, is 
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that he finds it necessary to do a good deal of what might 
be called police work, which brings him into frequen; 
contact and conflict with the village boys. There is po 
theme on which he can wax so eloquent as on schoolboy 
mischief. ‘“‘I don’t know no kind of mischief,’’ he yil] 
begin, “‘as them boys ain’t up to. The schoolmistress, she 
ain’t got no control on them, she’s only a woman, and the 
Rector, he don’t seem to take no notice on them either, 
When I was at school, that was in the time of the old Rector, 
ah! he was a man if you like was the old Rector. Well, 
as I was a-telling on you, if he found a boy in mischief, he 
would go into the school and give that boy a jolly good 
hiding, but now, bless my soul, you mustn’t dare to look 
at them. There they are a-drawing of pictures at school 
and in mischief the rest of the day, when they ought to be 
a-doing of useful work and learning how to earn an honest 
living. The old Rector was wonderful keen on doing useful 
work, and he used to say as how Satan always found mischief 
for idle hands to do. I went to work when I was ten years 
old. Old Master Green, he was bailiff then, he was—the 
same what lays under that there stone with his name on 
it, near the lych-gate. Ah, you didn’t play up no tricks 
with him, I can tell you. He wouldn’t stand no nonsense 
from nobody. But anything you did what was well done, 
he had always a kind word for you, and plenty of good 
advice, and if you took it you wouldn’t go far wrong. ‘Jim, 
my boy,’ he often used to say to me, ‘if you can’t do 
nobody no good, don’t do nobody no harm.’ Many’s the 
wise word that man said what I often get a-thinking on 
now. I mind one day when he told a chap what to do 
and how to do it, and he was a-doing of it wrong like, and 
I see as how he was a-doing of it wrong like, and I went 
and done it right like, says he, ‘a wise man don’t need 
no advice and a fool never takes none’; them was his.very 
words, and many’s the time I found myself a-thinking how 
true they was. There’s them as always does what 1 
right on their own, and them as always does what is wro 

if you crack your jaw a-telling on them. ‘Jim, my boy, 
he often said to me, ‘learn to read and write and count, 
if it be ever so hard, and there’s no saying what you may 
come to one day.’ And so I did, and that was before we 
had none of this ’ere compulsory schooling, and ’ere now 
I’ve been bailiff of this ’ere home farm come thirty yea 
next Michaelmas. And Master Green, there he was always 
in his place at church—never missed. I can see him now 
a-sitting in the short pew next.to the font in his smock 
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and white hair and whiskers. You don’t see no men like 
him now, the same as in by-gone days, and yet there’s them 
as keep on a-telling on us, as how we learned nothing before 
this °ere compulsory schooling. To be sure they didn’t 
learn us no drawing, but they learned us how to do an 
honest day’s work and how to earn our living, and what 
more than that can any school learn you.” Our honest 
bailiff has no faith in trades unions, strikes, or Labour 
Governments, all of which he holds to be the result of our 
“compulsory schooling.” 

Sometimes, though not often, it is the gamekeeper that 
I encounter on the Green. I meet him, however, more 
frequently in the green lanes and by the hedgerows. He 
isa genial old soldier, and is always ready to talk about his 
experiences in the Boer War; but I find him much more 
interesting in his discourses on the wild life of the neigh- 
bouring woods and fields, which he knows so well. If I go 
for a walk with him, a thing which I like to do, he can show 
me where the fox has been on the prowl. He can show me 
an owl in a tree, where without his help I myself could see 
nothing. He can see invisible marks which point to a 
pheasant’s nest, and find it as if by his sense of smell. He 
can even show me, at the right season, that shy and elusive 
creature the nightingale, and many other interesting things 
which only the practised eye can discover. In fact, the 
whole animated nature of the surrounding country is in his 
hand like an open book, from which he can always read 
an interesting discourse. A pleasant, genial, entertaining 
fellow is the gamekeeper, whether in the woods or on the 
Green, but especially in the woods. And after all what a 
delightful life a gamekeeper’s life is for a man who can 
appreciate the beauties and marvels of the works of God. 
For the sheer delight of life who would not be a gamekeeper 
rather than a city office clerk or a factory hand or even a 
village shopman. 

Another frequenter of the Green is Bill Bulky. He has 
worked in various places as a navvy, and is now back again 
on the land. It is not often that a man who has once left 
the land returns to it, but that is what Bill has had the sense 
todo. In the course of his wanderings he has picked up 
certain socialistic ideas which he likes to talk about in order 
to show his superior knowledge of the world. But he is too 
large in body and in heart also for a politician—too slow 
and good-natured to be able to stir up that bitterness of 
feeling which so often seems toform an essential part of 
the stock-in-trade of the modern politician. He has been 
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discussing the administration of the parish charities, ang 
has stated what he thinks the Trustees ought to do. ‘ Don’t 
you think, sir, that is what they ought to do for us ?” 

** Whom do you mean by us ?”’ I asked. 

‘** Why, sir, of course I mean the poor.” 

‘You surely don’t consider yourself one of the poor,” 
I answered. ‘Just let us consider your lot in life. To 
begin with you are as strong as Milo. Have you ever heard 
of Milo?” 

‘No, sir, I can’t say as ever I did, and I don’t know 
nobody by that name in these parts.” 

** Well, then,” I said, “‘ Milo was a strong man. He 
lifted up an ox on his back and carried it round a race- 
course, then he killed it and ate it all up in one day.” 

““Tf he was big enough,” answered Bill, “‘ to get the ox 
inside on him, he might be strong enough to carry him. 
Leastways I think as I should be able to carry on my back 
as much as I could put inside of me. But it reminds me 
of Mike Wild what lives at Broadfield, and what he said 
when he see Lord Salisbury’s monument at Hatfield. He 
looked up at the size of it for awhile without saying a word. 
Then, says he, ‘I’ve heard say as how he was a great man, 
but I’m blowed if ever I knowed he was so great as that 
there.’ 

“Never mind what Mike Wild said,’”’ I answered, 
** Listen to me. I say you are as strong as Milo. You 
have got as much work as you can do, and you receive your 
wages sure, as soon as you earn them. You have a com: 
fortable cottage to live in. You have a good-looking wife 
who keeps herself and everything about her clean and tidy, 
and you have healthy and well-kept children to brighten 
and gladden your home for you, and you call yourself poor, 
do you? Whythere are millionaires who might well envy 
your lot, and what you ought to do is to get down on your 
knees and thank God for all the good things he has given 

ou.” 

‘* Well, Master,” he answered, “‘ what you say is quite 
right, especially about my missus, and I dare say I ain't as 
thankful as I ought to be. We none on us is; but if I ain't 
as thankful as I ought to be, anyway I’m happy, and! 
don’t know as any Act of Parliament can ever give me more 
than I have.” Bill was evidently never intended for 4 
socialist. j 

‘Well, my friend,” I answered, “that is a very right 
and wholesome way of looking at things, and I sincerely 
hope that neither you nor yours will ever have less reason 
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to be thankful and happy than you have at present.” With 
this I wished Bill and his companions good evening, and so 
we parted the best of freinds. 

But the men are not the only frequenters of the Green. 
The evening is their time, the afternoon is the women’s 
time. Unselfish, industrious, and hard working are the lives 
of our village women. From early morn till dewy eve, there 
is for them neither rest nor respite, and when the world 
is enjoying its sleep and dreams, they are often busy patching 
and darning the juvenile garments which are not available 
for repairing until the owners have gone to bed. Never- 
theless, it does sometimes happen that a few minutes of 
respite can be snatched from the exacting daily task, in the 
afternoon between the clearing up of midday meal things 
and the dismissal of the school. You may then see first 
one and then another, as a rule in white apron and trim 
attire, appearing at her cottage door, or leaning over the 
garden gate. If it is a sunny summer afternoon, they may 
get on to the Green to do a little sewing or knitting and to 
indulge in a little gossip, which is usually much more good- 
natured and charitable than is sometimes thought. This 
continues until the dismissal of the school. There are few 
sights more delightful than the dismissal of a village school 
like ours on a fine afternoon. The joyous shouting which 
accompanies the release of their pent-up energy, as in their 
frantic delight a crowd of children rush forth through the 
doorway, is a thing pleasant to hear. The first impetuous 
rush carries them through the playground on to the Green, 
then they make a sudden halt as if to recover their bearings ; 
some of them will start a game of some sort. The bigger 
girls will crawl home in dignified leisure, knowing that there 
is some work for them to do as soon as they get there, 
perhaps to get their father’s tea ready and take it out to 
him in some distant field. Unfortunately the bigger boys 
are often satisfied to loaf about, or at most to indulge in a 
little senseless horseplay. How to deal with the bigger boys 
is really the greatest and most urgent problem of village 
education. The smaller children will race as soon as they 
see them to their mothers, who now begin to disperse to 
their homes for their evening work is already beginning. 
If the mother is not on the Green the child will race home. 
Before long these smaller children will reappear on the Green, 
each of them vigorously negotiating a generous slice of bread 
and margarine or treacle. 

But it would not be human nature if we never had 
anything among the gossips of the Green but smiles and 
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sunshine. One afternoon I chanced to see Mrs. Huff walki 
smartly along the avenue by the side of the Green, screyj 
her nose into the air, and pretending to be utterly oblivioy 
of the presence of some of her neighbours close by. Img} ® 


her as she was approaching her cottage door. cl 
‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Huff,” I said, ‘“‘ you seem 
in a hurry.” ati 


“Yes, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ There’s that there lot on the} 1 
Green, is it them as I should stand and talk to? I donif © 
want to have no more to do with none of them. You know} % 
sir, there ain’t no friendly feeling in this ’ere village. Thee} ‘ 
ought to be, we know, but there ain’t, and that’s just what be 
it is. I likes to keep to myself and to leave other people's} ¥! 
business alone. That’s what my husband keeps a-telling} °F 
onme. Says he, ‘ don’t you take no notice of their cackling} % 
Words don’t break no bones, and when you ain’t ben} ™ 
a-slandering on nobody, nobody can say as you have, |} © 
find ’most always as I can never do no better than to follw— ™ 
my husband’s advice.” ; 

As a matter of fact Mrs. Huff has been quarrelling with ch 
her neighbours all round—not for the first time, and, howeva | 4 
much she may try to disguise the fact, she is now yearning th 
for their forgiveness and companionship which will probably J of 
not be very long in coming, for our village women are very} 
forgiving and always ready to help even a disagreeable th 
neighbour when in trouble, and to let bygones be bygones, th 


Mrs. Huff will soon be as vocal among her neighbours as ta 
ever, until her temper and her tongue get the better of her ,be 
once more. 
Though our village is only a small one there are two 
yearly meetings which must be held. These are the civil So 


parish meeting and the church vestry (or parochial) meeting} >* 
which fall due in March or April. They are held in the} *P 
school-room, and we endeavour to persuade as maly 
parishioners as possible to attend. But they don’t like 
formal meetings of that kind. One man will tell you that 
he “don’t see no good in them meetings”; another wil 
tell you that “‘them blokes what’s so fond of talking a dir 
meetings ain’t nought but rotters so he don’t want to have 


nothing to do with them sort.” Yet a third has some urgent a 
work to attend to on his allotment, and so on. They: 
with one consent begin to make excuse, and so the parish g 
meeting is but poorly attended. The same is true of they ™ 
church vestry meeting also. None the less, however, reports a 


and statements of accounts are submitted in due form, al 
discussions invited, but everybody sits still and says nothing 


| 
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except a few trusty persons who have been told off and 
carefully coached to make and to second certain necessary 

posals. Everything is passed in unanimous silence, and 
a most harmonious meeting is brought to a satisfactory 
close. But wait until they get out on the Green. There 
the whole village is soon assembled to hear from those who 
attended what has actually been done. Every tongue is 
loosened and everyone has some idea of his own to suggest. 
Everyone knows exactly what ought to have been said and 
done, for as everybody knows better than anybody else how 
to poke the fire, or put on his own hat, so everybody knows 
better than anybody else how the wrongs of the world, 
with our parish included, ought to be redressed. In the 
open air they can all talk as much as they please without 
causing inconvenience to anybody, until their feelings, which 
really never get out of control, have evaporated into the 
cool and soothing night air, leaving no trace of ill-will or 
malice behind them. And so they gradually disperse to 
their homes, each one pleased with himself, and in perfect 
charity with the opponent whom he has so signally van- 
quished in argument. We can all feel well disposed towards 
the man who has kindly given us an opportunity of showing 
off our own dialectic powers by upsetting his arguments, 


and as it is the nature of most men to believe that they 


themselves always have the best of an argument, whatever 
the listeners may think, it follows that the discussions that 
take place on the Green really make for peace and goodwill 


between man and man, while affording at the same time 


a valuable exercise for wit and temper alike. 

The Green, then, has really an important educational and 
moral value, and none the less important because the 
Socialist or syndicalist street corner orator, with his malicious 
appeal to human selfishness, has not yet made his appearance 
o it. I don’t think his reception, when he does appear, 
will be too favourable, but in these days of uncertainty and 
unrest one does not know how soon the feelings of any 
community may change, and it is always easier to move 
along with the crowd than against it, and we know the 
direction in which the labour crowd has been moving of 
late years. But in any case when the Socialist candidate 
at the recent election made his appearance on our Green, 
one fine Sunday afternoon—just the afternoon for an open- 
alr meeting—he did not receive a very friendly reception, 
and though the constituency to which our village belongs 
8 mainly agricultural, with labour men and women forming 
at least four-fifths of the electorate, yet the Conservative 
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candidate was returned with a magnificent majority, | 
need hardly say that our villagers have grievances of their 
own, and are not all of them on the best terms with thei 
employers, yet they seem, so far as I am able to judge from 
my own limited observation, to be growing less and leg 
inclined to suffer themselves to be exploited by the tom 
labourers, the grinding of whose axes they are not too eager 
to undertake. With the humour which helps to give 
much of their wholesome flavour to the discussions on the 
Village Green there is usually mixed up a great deal of 
shrewd wisdom and sound sense, which helps to give them 
an important educational value, and the more the villagers 
engage on their own account in these free and unconven- 
tional discussions, the subjects of which are often what they 
have been reading in their newspapers, the more do they 
see where their own material interests really lie, the wider 
becomes their outlook, and the clearer their understanding 
of the things that most vitally concern the prosperity and 
well-being of our nation. It is quite possible that, in the 
not very far distant future, the prosperity and well-being 
of our nation will depend very largely upon the agricultural 
industry and the village labourer. In that case too much 
importance cannot be attached to the purpose and spirit of 
the discussions, humorous and otherwise, that enliven our 
Village Greens. 
ALEXANDER MACRAE 
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“EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS” 


In Egypt the stage is set, the curtain has rung up on the 
first act of the drama of Independence—a comedy if you 
take into consideration the various elements in the situation. 
There are the King and his Parliament, it is true, and all 
the paraphernalia of constitutional government; but there 
is also the British Residency—blandly detached, though 
the actual seat of authority; and the Headquarters of 
the British Army in Cairo, with a garrison far exceeding 
pre-Independence days. There is the diplomatic coterie, 
comme il faut, as in other sovereign States ; but not a question 
of haute politique can be negotiated between the Powers 
they represent and the Government of King Fuad without 
reference to the British High Commissioner and through 
him to the Foreign Office at home. There is the expulsion 
of the British officials from the various Government Depart- 
ments and their replacement by Egyptian ministers; but 
there is also the consequent deterioration that has set in in 
the administration of those Departments, and that threatens 
in time to undo all the constructive work of the Occupation. 

Already many even of the most ardent supporters of the 
Declaration of February 28, 1922, whereby independence 
was conferred upon Egypt, are asking themselves whether 
some measure of autonomy consistent with the actual 
realities of the situation and the continued progress and 
prosperity of the Egyptian people would not have been 
wiser, fairer in the long run, than this counterfeit supremacy, 
with its equivocal privileges and arrogant assumptions. 
Such a system of self-government, for example, as was 
outlined in the Report of the Milner Commission of 1921, 
by which the management of their internal affairs was left 
largely to the Egyptians themselves, while it amply guaran- 
teed the abiding relations between the two countries; or 
the later Curzon Note, maintaining the Protectorate which 
had been set up in Egypt after the Declaration of War in 
1914. But the lukewarm attitude of our statesmen at 
that time, the abortive negotiations that followed both 
Measures, and the outburst of insurrection with which they 
were received in Egypt necessitated the temporary shelving 
of the question. The Egyptian Cabinet resigned. Zaghloul, 
who had been permitted to return in 1921, was again exiled, 
and for several months Egypt was administered under 
Royal Decree and Martial Law. 
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During this period pourparlers were taking place between 
Lord Allenby, who had succeeded Sir Reginald Wingate 
as High Commissioner in 1919, and a group of Egyptian 
politicians (of Turkish nationality) which led ultimately 
to the Declaration of Independence of February 28, 1999 
By the provisions of this later measure Great Britain not 
only retired altogether from the standpoint of the Curzo 
Note, but elevated Egypt in a single breath to its present 
hectic and artificial status. To say that such a step was 
consistent with our avowed policy since 1882 is gravely 
to misapprehend the situation. No doubt the exigencies 
of the times and our past pledges called for some recon 
struction of the relations between the two countries, but 
the peculiar difficulties attending the problem of self. 
determination in Egypt—the nature of her people, the 
dangerous stage of development at which they had arrived, 
and their historical past—demanded above all that the 
readjustment should be gradual. The sudden metamorphosis 
from the subjection of two thousand years to complete 
sovereignty and Constitutional Government that has lately 
been effected in the country has already proved perilous 
not only to the newly enfranchised State, but to the co 
existence of British interests and authority. 

It is common knowledge that Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet 
was literally forced into acceptance of the Declaration of 
1922 against their better judgment, and the wisdom of their 
first impressions is exemplified in the fact that British prestige 
has been steadily declining in Egypt ever since its promulgs 
tion. There is nothing the Egyptian scorns so much in his heart 
as weakness or yielding of any sort; there is nothing he s0 
thoroughly understands or appreciates as the ‘‘ strong hand.” 
A demonstration of strength at the time of the 1919 riots, 
when the promised abolition of Martial Law was postponed, 
or again in the crisis that necessitated Zaghloul’s second 
banishment in 1921, might have saved both countries from 
the present impasse. But instead we had an exhibition d 
vacillation, the policy of alternating leniency and sternnes 
that culminated in the illogical and unnecessary surrendet 
of 1922. : | 

The Egyptian people are prone to short views, and, dazzled 
by the gilded nature of the sop extended to them, seized 
eagerly upon it, trusting to time and their adored leader, 


Saad Pasha Zaghloul, to accomplish the “‘ complete indeper § ; 


dence” still withheld. Zaghloul too was dazzled. ‘Tt 
prospect opened up to his personal ambition was one 
tempt many a stronger man. From the exiled demagogt 
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agitator he saw himself on the pinnacle to which he has 
now attained as Premier of the first Parliament of an inde- 
pendent Egypt. But even in his few short months of office 
he must have realized the anomaly and complexities of his 
position. The wave of popularity that brought him into 
power is already on the wane. Outside the pale of politics 
it is easy enough for any man to make promises, but to 
fulfil them in the restricted area of statesmanship is quite 
another matter. Though practically without an Opposition 
in Parliament, he is faced with that far more dangerous 
factor—a growing body of opposition in the country—his 
own followers, with the gospel he himself has preached for 
so many years upon their lips, and a passion of extremism in 
their hearts that may quite conceivably lead to riots, looting, 
and even bloodshed. ‘‘Ill deeds come home to roost,” 
and though Zaghloul may not have been directly responsible 
for the tragic occurrences of 1919 and 1921 and the series 
of outrages on British officials that culminated in the con- 
spiracy trial of last year, there is no doubt that his doctrines 
incited them. If you begin with murder you generally end 
with murder; such is the inexorable law of destiny. 

As regards the future, what neither the Wafd leader 
nor his supporters seem to realize is that politically the 
Egyptian question no longer exists outside Egypt. So far 
as the Home Government is concerned it was settled finally 
and irrevocably in February 1922. The Declaration of 
that date was a unilateral decree conferring independence 
upon Egypt—not a measure put forward for the considera- 
tion of the Egyptian people, and their very assumption 
of royal prerogatives, the election and functioning of their 
first Parliament, are confirmation of the new order. There 
remain but the four reserved points still at issue between 
the two Governments, i.e.— 


(i) Security of communications of the British Empire 
in Egypt. 
(ii) Defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression, 
_ direct or indirect. 
(iii) The protection of foreign interests and of minorities. 
(iv) The Sudan. 


But these can only be negotiated on the basis of the 1922 
ment. Although, to placate his followers, Zaghloul 


The | is compelled to adhere to his former protestations that only 
ne t0 


gogut 


on the condition of “complete independence” will he 
teat with Great Britain, in his heart he must realize the 
futility of his claim. 
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Sooner or later the delimitations contained in the Foy 
Points will have to be faced. They are the touchstone 
by which is revealed the hollowness and unreality of the 
papier-maché kingdom we have created on the Nile bank 
and that exists only by virtue of British machine-gun 
For purposes of defence and the protection of our own vital 
interests in the “strip of market garden” that lies op 
the high road to our Far Eastern possessions the mili 
occupation of Egypt is a continued necessity both for us 
and for the Egyptian people. 

Whether they will be able, peacefully, to reconcile such 
a state of affairs with the precocious political theorems they 
have lately evolved remains to be seen. Zaghloul, of cours, 
in his own interests will postpone the negotiations as long 
as possible; but the day of reckoning must inevitably come, 
and with it the great and final test of his own personality 
and powers of leadership. If, in that crisis, he is able to 
steer the ship of State between the Scylla of extremism on 
the one hand, and the rock of Great Britain’s unalterable 
determination in the matter of the Sudan and the integrity 
of her own interests in Egypt on the other, he will have 
proved himself a statesman of the highest order. But 
Zaghloul is an old man, and the retributive consequences 
of his violent and seditious past are bound to tell heavily 
against him in the struggle. Politically, “‘ Young Egypt” 
is aflame, and the premature and ill-advised concessions of 
February 1922 have only served to whet their heady and 
ill-balanced aspirations. 

But what is really of more serious import as regards the 
future is the economic and administrative chaos threatening 
the country as a result of the wholesale expulsion of British 
officials from the Government Departments. Under the 
Indemnity Act the entire British Stafi—with the exception 
of the Financial and Judicial Advisers—will have disappeared 
by 1927, leaving the work of the Departments in the hands 
of Egyptian office-seekers who possess neither the technical 
knowledge, administrative capacity, nor sense of rectitude 
and justice to maintain them at their present high standards 
Already nepotism, bribery, corruption—all the abuses 
common to oriental administration—are making themselves 
felt, and these retrograde tendencies are bound in time t 
undo the progress that has been so toilfully and persevering) 
achieved during the forty years of British occupation. 

We have relinquished our responsibilities, too, at a most 
critical and dangerous moment for the newly enfran¢ 
State. Aggressive action by the lower and more ignorall 
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dlasses is common to all countries at the present juncture. 
Igypt is peculiarly ripe for such manifestations. Her newly 
awakened political sense has obsessed all her faculties. 
Schoolboys and students who should be concerned only 
vith their studies devote their time to precocious political 
intrigue and propaganda. The discipline in the schools 
has been steadily deteriorating ever since Lord Kitchener’s 
day, and now a smattering of accomplishments, without any 
attempt at character-building, is the most the educational 
system can boast. Moral training of any sort is shunned 
as likely to upset religious susceptibilities; indeed, the 
moral standards of the young Egyptian are formed long 
before he enters the school curriculum. The hareems of 
Egypt are cradles of intrigue and corruption of every sort, 
andin them he imbibes his first lessons in ethical principles. 
In the great towns the lower classes are sunk in misery 
and destitution, and are nobody’s care. The Fellaheen 
alone are prosperous, thanks to the benefits conferred on 
them under British rule. But already there are signs of 
a break-up of these fortunate conditions. With the removal 
of the English from the various Government Departments 
the guarantee of their water-supply—the vital necessity of 
agricultural life in Egypt—and the sure tenure of their land 
are again jeopardized. The Pashas and wealthy land- 
owners care nothing for the welfare of the people where a 
few extra pounds can be extorted; and in place of the 
impartial British inspectors in the provinces to whom the 


fellah could formerly go with his grievance, he now has to 


deal with sycophantic Egyptian officials, each with his own 
axe to grind. Here is a fruitful soil for the revolutionary 
seed of the Communist agitator. 

The only factor that can be relied upon in the event of 
a possible rising is the presence of British troops in the 
country. But it must be remembered that under the new 
régime—so far at least as civil disturbances are concerned 
—the co-operation of the army would be by no means 
an easy or straightforward matter. Things were difficult 
enough in the era of Martial Law, and much harm was done, 
for example, in the Alexandria riots of May 1921 before 
the troops were called in and took over the town. To-day 
the situation would be ten times more delicate. There is 
always the contingency, too—a remote one, we hope—of 
the removal of the British garrison to the Canal jbanks. 
t does not take an expert in military strategy to realize 
that Egypt can only be held from Cairo. Not only does 
the capital supply the whole of the water for the Canal 
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area, but now that the railways have passed into Egyptian 
management the lines of communication of the army could 
easily be tampered with or even cut. 

This question of the railways is intimately bound 
with the future of Egypt. It affects not only the military 
and political situation, but the lives and safety of the whole 
population, and the travelling public have good reason to 
be concerned at the recent transference of authority. Fo 
upwards of thirty years, ever since their inception by 
England, the railways have been under British control, and 
perhaps of all Departments in the Government have ranked 
the highest as a model of efficiency. There is a special 
irony in the handing over of this perfected system to 4 
body of men who possess neither the engineering skill nor 
organizing capacity to maintain it at its present high standard, 
The resignation of two successive British general manages 
within three months, more particularly of Brigadier-General 
R. D. B. Blakeney, C.M.G., D.S.O., under whose able 
direction the railways have been brought to their present 
state of efficiency, is an ominous sign that there is something 
wrong with the new administration. Personal panegyries 
are out of place in a political article, but all who know 
General Blakeney realize that defence of principle alone 
would have induced a man of his strength of character 
and tried experience to resign a post of such importance 
until actually compelled to do so, and it is only another 
proof of the obtuseness and self-sufficiency of the Egyptian 
people that they could willingly have suffered such a valuable 
coadjutor to depart. But for him, the best or nothing. 
He made his stand, and as there were none to back him, 
threw in his hand. Henceforward progressive deterioration 
is the prospect with which we are faced on the Egyptian 
State Railways, with consequences that may have a serious 
repercussion on the political situation. One of the conditions 
to which Great Britain is pledged under the new agreement 
is the protection of the lives and interests of foreign nationals, 
and any disaster to them, attributable to failure of railway 
communication, might well be imputed to Imperial re 
sponsibility by the prejudiced and jealously watchful 
representatives of other Powers. 

Apart altogether from the problem of “‘ Egypt for the 
Egyptians ”—though inextricably bound up with it—is this 
question of the vast mixed population in the country— 
French, Italian, German, Greek, Russian, Levantine, Jew— 
who during the years of British occupation have built wp 
within the sheltering wall of their capitulations immen® 
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commercial interests involving a large percentage of the 
total capital of the country. But capitulations are only 
alego-diplomatic instrument at best, and what really stands 
between them and destruction is the strong arm of British 
wldiery. Any failure on our part to redeem our pledge 
vith regard to their protection must inevitably lead to 
international complications which would not only put an 
and to Egyptian liberties for many a day, but might prove 
a serious menace to our most vital link with the Far East. 
If not England—then some other; and there are plenty 
of aspirants only too ready and anxious to step into our 
shoes. Anti-British propaganda is by no means confined 
to Egyptian sources in this country; the greater part of it, 
infact, can be traced to European agencies, and this circum- 
stance tends to complicate the situation at every turn. 
Nor can the common menace of Bolshevism be ignored. 
Were the all-powerful Wafd, for example, to fall into the 
hands of Moscow—which is avowedly out for the dissolution 
of the British Empire—a very serious state of affairs might 
be produced. England cannot afford to have a_ hostile 
power under the influence of the Soviets on the flank of 
the Canal, and for this reason, if for no other, the relation 
between the two countries must remain to the end of the 
chapter protector and protected. The whole problem is 
ipso facto a military one, mask it as you will. Egypt’s 
geographical position has rendered her for centuries the 
prey of marauding powers. For the first time in her history 
she has a bulwark against foreign aggression, and one, too; 
that costs her nothing. The situation is indeed, in this 
respect, of the most happy mutuality; could the Egyptian 
people but see it in its true light. For England—a corridor 
to the East. For Egypt—safety and freedom to develop 
her manifold resources under the beneficent shadow of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever known. Beneficent truly, 
for what other Power of England’s strength and with her 
opportunities would have hesitated at annexation? What 
other Power in the future, should Great Britain ever be rash 
Nie. to renounce her military responsibilities in the 
Nile Valley, would so hesitate ? 

H. H. Ross 
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THE MYSTERY OF SIR E. B. GODFREY 


Few historical events have had such tragic consequences 
as the death of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, in October 1678 
By it life was given to Titus Oates’s moribund Popish Plot 
and the greatest villain and perjurer in history exalted to 
the position of the “‘ Saviour of the Nation.” As one result 
only of Godfrey’s death, twenty-eight priests and laymen 
and one peer were executed and at least five others died 
in prison. 

Naturally, the case of Godfrey has attracted the attention 
of all historians, and has proved a fascinating study for 
criminologists. Even in recent years a controversy has 
raged over the question whether Godfrey committed suicide 
or was murdered. The latest writers to inquire into the 
subject, the late Mr. Andrew Lang and Sir John Hall, have 
come to no conclusion, and the latest historian of the reign 
of Charles II, Sir Richard Lodge, has summed up the whole } 4, 
controversy by saying that, “in spite of the ingenuity dis | +. 
played, the death of Godfrey still remains an unsolved, and 
probably an insoluble, mystery.” N 

Three poor men—Green, Berry and Hill—were executed 
in 1679 for Godfrey’s murder, upon evidence universally } ;, 
admitted to have been false. The theory then put forward | ,,, 
was that Godfrey was murdered by Jesuit agents at Somerset | y, 
House. There has never been produced a scrap of evidence, | ¢¢ 
circumstantial or otherwise, in support of this utterly f 4, 
ridiculous belief, and it is possible to disprove word for word | j, 
every statement made in its favour. On the other hand, 00 
Catholics at that time put forward the theory that Godfrey | ,,, 

had committed suicide. Two barristers, Farwell and Paine, | 4, 
é after a fair trial, were justly punished, in 1682, for making | ,, 
untruthful assertions in support of this view. Nevertheless, | 4, 
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about the year 1688, Roger L’Estrange, the Court pam- 
phleteer, attempted to rehabilitate the hypothesis, with the 
aid of much bad evidence, and this hypothesis still finds its 
strongest supporters among Catholics at the present day. 
It is equally untenable. There remains, therefore, only the 
hypothesis that there was a murder by some private person. 
Who killed Sir E. B. Godfrey? I shall attempt to answé 
this question, and in doing this it will be necessary to giv? 
a sufficient reason in reply to the further question of why 
the murderer’s name has never once been mentioned up 
the present day. 
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As nearly all my evidence is new, I should commence by 
pinting out that William Griffith, whose account of the 
fnding of Godfrey’s body I summarize, was Secretary to 
the Secretary of State, Henry Coventry, whose duty it was 
fo inquire into the cause of Godfrey’s death. Griffith’s 
testimony therefore is of the first importance. It is to be 
found in his letter books, still preserved at Lambeth Palace. 
Supplementing Griffith are some unknown documents 
among the Shaftesbury Papers at the Record Office. Lastly, 
the equally unknown official newsletters of Griffith’s personal 
friend, Henry Muddiman, also attached to Secretary 
Coventry, are of the first importance. By the kind per- 
mission of the Marquess of Bath I have had access to these 
newsletters. 

Godfrey was the Justice of Peace before whom Oates 
had sworn his depositions on September 27, 1678. He was 
a woodmonger and coal-merchant (in 1665 the only coal- 
merchant outside the City),* and had been knighted for his 
services during the Great Fire. There was no reason why 
the Catholics should murder him, for he was an intimate 
fiend of Coleman, the Duchess of York’s Secretary, and 
was as well disposed to the Catholics as he was to the other 
Nonconformists. In every way he was a popular magistrate. 

On Saturday morning, October 12, Godfrey, who lived 
in Hartshorn Lane, Strand, had received a letter by hand 
and left his house, intending to return to his mid-day dinner. 
He did not return, and was never seen again after one o’clock 
of that day. That very afternoon reports were circulated 
that he had been murdered by Papists in revenge for his 
having taken Oates’s depositions. There were then three 
posts a week to the country, and these left London on the 
evenings of Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, so that 
this report went to the country by that night’s post. The 
newsletters of the following Tuesday repeated this by saying 
that Godfrey’s relations entertained “hard thoughts of the 
Roman party.” Then the Catholics chimed in with absurd 
reports in opposition. The Duke of Norfolk rushed to the 
Court in great excitement to say that he had heard that 

y was secretly married, and others had equally 
unfounded tales. Five days passed, and then at last there 
was a report that demands our attention. 

On Thursday, October 17, about mid-day, Adam Angus, 
curate of St. Dunstan’s in the West, was in the Rose and 
Crown—the shop of a celebrated bookseller, Richard Chiswell, 
im St. Paul’s Churchyard—when a young man in a grey 

* Rugge’s Diurnall, Add. MSS. 10,117, f. 554. 
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suit, who was passing by, clapped him on the shoulder and 
told him Godfrey’s body had been found “‘in Leicester Fields, 
by the dead wall, with his own sword run through him.” The 
young man in a grey suit was never traced. 

Angus went off at once to Dr. Lloyd, Vicar of St. Martin’s. 
in-the-Fields, arriving at his house before the doctor had 
dined, and told him of this. 

Leicester Fields, now Leicester Square, was but a stone’s- 
— away, and, of course, the report was found to be 

alse. 

Five hours passed, and then, “ about six at night,” too 
late for the news to be sent to the country by that night’s 
post, Godfrey’s body was found “in a field near Maribone,” 
Muddiman and Griffith both wrote their accounts of this on 
the following Saturday, October 19, and as the latter's 
account is very minute in its details, it deserves to be quoted. 
Writing to a personal friend at Derby, Griffith said that 
Godfrey’s body was found : 

** Among bushes and briars in a dry ditch, far out of the 
road way, between Primrose Hill and St. John’s Wood, with 
his own sword thrust through him.” He had not been robbed, 
for his watch, rings and money were found upon him. Only 
his papers were missing, presumably among them the letter 
already mentioned. Griffith adds: 

‘*He appeared upon search to have been strangled and 
that with some violence first, having some bruises on the 
breast and head, the blood all settled on his face (which 
you may remember was palish or rather sallow). The 
impression of the cord about his neck was also very evident, 
and a cross broad wound in his breast beside that his own 
sword was in, which was not at all bloody nor his shirt 
neither.” So it was supposed that, after having strangled 
him somewhere in the town, the murderers carried Godfrey's 
body “out in the night and thrust his own sword through 
him after he was cold, hoping that he might not be found 
in that by-place till after putrefaction had taken away all 
marks of any other violent death than what his own sword, 
being so found in him, should by his own means seem to 
have occasioned.” 

A very important piece of evidence follows : 

“The bars through the grounds to the place where they 
flung him were likewise forced, and the tracks, ’twas first 
thought of a coach, but upon better examination found by 
Serjeant Ramsey [Mace bearer to the Lord Treasurer] to be 
only those of a cart were fresh, though the owners of the 
ground and neighbours knew of none since haytime. And 
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hay also was found scattered upon the grass, with which 
they had either fed the cart horse or hid his body in carrying 
it thither.” 

Lastly, Godfrey’s body was found “ by a butcher’s dog, 
ranging thereabout, his master going to buy a hog or some 
other cattle at a farm house that way.” 

That butcher was Edward Linnet of St. Giles’s. He 
was (quite unnecessarily) accompanied in his expedition to 
buy a pig by two neighbours, also of St. Giles’s, a baker 
called Bromwell and a farrier called Walters. Both these 
men were imprisoned; Linnet was not imprisoned and 
his name has never been mentioned from that day to 
this. One incomplete note about him is in the Shaftesbury 

rs. 
ony people went to see Godfrey’s body, among them 
Burnet the historian. Burnet states that droppings from 
wax candles, ‘‘ used only by persons of quality and priests,” 
were visible upon Godfrey’s clothes. His shoes were clean, 
though the weather was wet at the time. Ten years later 
on L’Estrange attempted to prove that these wax candle 
droppings were mud spots. No blood was found in the 
ditch. Barillon, the French Ambassador, the writer of the 
weekly letter from London in the Paris Gazette, and Burnet, 
all testify to the fact that no blood was found in Godfrey’s 
clothes, in spite of the “cross broad wound.” L’Estrange 
later on asserted that “‘ gobbets and cakes of blood” were 
found in the clothes. Roger North wrote (Additional MSS. 
32509, f. 54) that the position in which Godfrey’s body was 
found was “‘ of self murder, having fallen on his sword, and 
yet there was manifest demonstration to the contrary, for 
there were plain tokens of his having been strangled. His 
shoes were clean, so that he could not have come up there 
upon his legs. He had money in his pocket, therefore thieves 
did not kill him. A sword was thrust through him, but so 
as a butcher’s knife pierceth dead flesh, without any blood 
upon or following it. And droppings of wax candles were 
upon his clothes.” 

Roger North’s evidence now becomes peculiarly valuable, 
because he was the brother of the Lord Chief Justice North. 
He writes (ibid., f. 50) that the Chief Justice’s opinion was 
that “‘that murder was no other than a stratagem of those 
execrable villains who were the authors of this diabolical 
engine called the plot, and brought forward to relieve a 
declining game,” adding, “‘ And this murder being done by 
themselves they could close it up as they pleased and the 
purpose for which it was designed. In short, the two 
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common words ‘Cui bono’ interpreted the great mystery 
of Godfrey’s murder.” 

Lastly, the device of thrusting the sword through the 
body “ took nicely, for it put the Papists upon a full defence, 
for they said he killed himself, which no mortal could for 
the reasons hinted believe. And so the true path of detecting 
the fourb was concealed, or diverted, which was a point of 
cunning as great as any other to be observed in the whole 
managery, and those are so many and so subtle as shows 
no ordinary rogues had the conduct of the matter.” 

In his Examen North says that the murder was done 
by the ‘‘ procurement” of those “ execrable villains,” but 
does not dare to mention names. A reason for this reticence 
can be found in the now abolished action of “ Scandalum 
Magnatum’” and the extreme danger incurred by it in 
attacking a peer in those days. This is a sufficient reason 
why neither North nor anyone else dared to name the 
murderers of Godfrey. Simply to trace the career of one of 
Shaftesbury’s supporters is to raise a suspicion that this 
man, a peer, was the actual murderer. 

Philip, seventh Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
succeeded his half-brother William on July 8, 1674, at the 
age of twenty-one. In that year he fought a duel with 
Bernard Howard and was severely wounded, but before he 
had recovered was paying his addresses to Henriette de 
Kéroualle, sister to the King’s mistress, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. In spite of his mother’s opposition, he married 
this lady the next year. It is clear that Pembroke was 
nothing better than a madman when he was sober and a 
homicidal lunatic when he was not—which was usually the 
case. Everyone feared to sit near him at a tavern, and 
he was always fighting duels. In 1676 Pembroke threw a 
bottle of wine at Sir Francis Vincent’s head for refusing to 
sit near him, drew his sword and tried to kill him. Vincent 
succeeded in disarming him and then thrashed him. On 
January 28, 1678, the King sent Pembroke to the Tower 
“for blasphemy, abuse of the celebration of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, and other misdemeanours altogether 
unfit to be named.” He was released on the Lords’ petition. 
On February 5, 1678, Philip Ricaut complained to the House 
of Lords that whilst he was taking leave of a friend in the 
Street, Pembroke came up and, without provocation, struck 
him in the eye, knocked him down and tried to strangle 
him. The Lords bound Pembroke over. ‘“ He is so full 
mischief when he gets wine into his blood,” wrote Dugdale, 
the antiquary, “that there will be no way to preven 
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him from murders but by keeping him up, some way or 
other.” 

Then came the brutal murder of Nathaniel Cony. Cony, 
Pembroke and others were drinking at a tavern when, late 
at night, a quarrel broke out between Pembroke and a 
Mr. Goring. Cony did not attempt to interfere, but, as he 
was following a friend who had been put out of the room, 
Pembroke knocked him down, trod upon him and kicked 
him so savagely on his back, stomach and sides that a few 
days later he died. An inquest having found a verdict 
against Pembroke, the King issued a commission of Oyer 
and Terminer, and a Grand Jury was summoned to inquire 
into the matter. This Grand Jury consisted of Sir E. B. 
Godfrey, foreman, and eight other Justices of the Peace, 
amongst whom were William Hempson and Thomas Hariot 
of Islington. Under Godfrey’s guidance this jury returned 
a true bill for “‘ Wilful murder” against Pembroke. The 
case was then removed by Certiorari to the House of Lords, 
a High Steward, the Lord Chancellor, was appointed, and 
Pembroke was duly tried by his peers on April 4, 1678. Six 
peers found Pembroke guilty of murder, eighteen not guilty 
of murder, and forty guilty of manslaughter only. So 
Pembroke was acquitted on the charge of murder, but 
convicted of manslaughter. By a statute of Edward the 
Sixth, a peer might claim “ benefit of clergy” for man- 
slaughter, for a first offence only. Pembroke, therefore, 
claimed the benefit of the statute and was discharged, with 
a caution not to repeat his crime. 

It is surely astonishing that Godfrey’s share in all this, 
recorded as it is by numerous documents in the Journals 
of the House of Lords, should never have been noticed before. 
He had thus been foremost in placing a dangerous and 
vindictive madman on trial for his life. When, therefore, 
we find that his biographer, Tuke, says that he went to 
Montpellier in France “for some months” in 1678, and that 
he only returned just before the ‘‘ Plot” broke out, we are 
justified in inferring that he thought it safest to be out of 
the way when Pembroke was liberated. 

Here, then, is a potential murderer and here is the motive. 
Examination of the facts turns a suspicion into something 
approaching a certainty. Godfrey received a note on the 
day he was missing, presumably summoning him to meet 
someone—who we do not know. So, too, did Lord Dorset, 
with whom Pembroke had a law suit, later in the same 
year. When Dorset arrived at the house to which Pembroke 

summoned him, the latter fell upon him and assaulted 
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him so violently that the messenger and a footman wer 
compelled to intervene. Dorset complained to the Hous 
of Lords about this on November 27, 1678. 

Again, Godfrey’s body, five hours before it really was 
discovered, was announced to have been found. Dr. Lloyd, 
in the course of his funeral sermon on Godfrey, from the 
text ‘‘ Died Abner as a fool dieth,’’ made allusion to this 
fact, but though repeatedly challenged, particularly by 
Castlemaine, in his Compendium, gave no details and did 
not state whence he had this information. Years later on 
L’Estrange wrote to him, elicited all the facts, and then for 
the first time the mistake about the body having been 
found “‘in Leicester Fields, etc.,"> was made public. But 
was this a mistake? May it not have been intended to 
deposit the body there ? 

For Pembroke lived in Leicester Fields. Linnet, the 


butcher, lived in St. Giles’s, hard by. Was his cart used to) 


convey Godfrey’s body to Primrose Hill, and was Godfrey 
murdered at or near his house? If so, the reason why 
Leicester Fields, as a place to leave the body, was first 
thought of is clear. It looks very much as if Linnet did not 
find the body by accident. d 

Tested whichever way we like, the hypothesis of a murder 
by Pembroke fits in with all the facts—even with the wax 
candle droppings on the clothes, the bruises on the breast 
and head of the body, and the broken neck. Only one man 
was known to be capable of such brutal violence, and that 
was Pembroke. 

Once more, there is an extract from a letter by Hariot, 
Godfrey’s colleague on Pembroke’s Grand Jury, amongst the 
Shaftesbury Papers. The letter was addressed to Charles 
Cheyne, M.P. for Great Marlow, and states that Hempson 
(another colleague) had given him information of a man 
who followed Godfrey on the day he was missing and “ housed 
him in St. Giles’s.” Charles Cheyne was not re-elected 
Member of Parliament in the following year, but was sent 
to Scotland, where he was created Viscount Newhaven i 
May, 1681. Hariot served on the jury that acquitted 
Castlemaine. Why is the rest of his letter missing ? 

Finally, a very grave motive can be assigned for this 
conspiracy of silence. Pembroke was brother-in-law to the 
best hated woman in the kingdom, the Duchess of Ports 
mouth, and we know that Articles of Impeachment wet 
drawn up against her, for the original draft still exists 
Yet nothing was done, thanks to Shaftesbury, and sle 
actually supported the Bill of Exclusion and the claim d 
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Monmouth to the throne, although she was the agent of 
Louis XIV. 

To end this story, on August 19, 1680, Pembroke killed 
another gentleman, a Mr. Smeeth, at Turnham Green. He 
could claim no privilege a second time and absconded. In 
1681 Shaftesbury, Monmouth, and twenty-two other Whig 
peers petitioned for Pembroke’s pardon. But for his 
relationship to the Duchess of Portsmouth, there was no 
reason why the King should have granted this petition, 
rather the contrary, for Pembroke was a Whig. But he did 
grant it, on June 2, 1681, and in doing this directed that 
the petition and the names of its subscribers should be 
recited in the pardon. This accordingly was done, and 
appears in the Patent Rolls to this day. 

Pembroke died on August 29, 1683, so that all possibility 
of future revelations then ended. Thus there was every 


reason why both sides should combine to hush the matter 


up and every reason why the Court pamphleteer, Roger 
L’Estrange, should so heartily espouse the theory of suicide 
and put forward so much bad evidence in its support. 
That is the real reason why Roger North contemptuously 
ignored him in all his works, manuscript as well as printed, 
and does not even mention his name. 


J. G. Muppiman 
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SHORT VIEWS IN THE PACIFIC 


This country has a short time—I am afraid it is only going to be a short 
time—during which it can rest absolutely sure that no war will overtake it 
within a certain limited number of years.—Mr. Ramsay Macpona bp, British 
Prime Minister, in the House of Commons. 


ENLIGHTENED public opinion in Australia received a severe 
shock when, towards the end of last March, the announcement 
of the British Government’s decision not to proceed with the 
project initiated by its immediate predecessor of constructi 

a first-class naval base at Singapore was transmitted by 
cable. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s characteristic ‘ moral 
gesture’? was, indeed, welcomed with a loud bray of approval 
by certain sentimental pacifists in political circles, and 
was applauded with particular vehemence by a fairly large 
class of humanitarians attached to the trade-unions. It 
is interesting, by the way, to observe that the typical trade- 
unionist politician in Australia, like some of his brethren 
living near the Clyde, is a militarist at home and a pacifist 
abroad. He is always ready to extend the hand of friendship 
to the external enemies of the Empire, while at the same 
time he flourishes the “ mailed fist”? in the faces of those 
of his fellow-citizens to whose ability and enterprise he 
and his dupes owe the many comforts they enjoy. War at 
home and peace abroad seems to be his motto. It would, 
however, be entirely unfair to the average Australian working 
man to associate him with the follies committed by his 
nominal leaders, and it may confidently be asserted that 
the strong and dignified protest against the decision of 
the British Government made by the Federal Prime Minister 
fairly expressed the feelings of a substantial majority of 
Australians belonging to all classes. Popular sentiment in 
New Zealand appears to be equally strong. It is felt in 
both Dominions that, misled by perilous illusions, the Imperial 
Government has adopted a course which gravely jeopardizes 
the interests of the Empire as a whole, and in particular 
threatens the security of Australia. 

It is true, certainly, that a voice of comfort has proceeded 
from South Africa, a country lying at a safe distance from 
Asia. General Smuts has informed us that “‘the authority 
of the British Empire as a protagonist of the great cause d 
peace and conciliation among the nations would be seriously 
undermined by the construction of the Singapore base.” 
He has not, however, given any reason in support of this 
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singular pronouncement; and if the taking of purely 
defensive precautions conflict with a genuine love of peace, 
not only would the Singapore scheme have to be abandoned, 
but other ‘‘ moral gestures,” such as the disbandment of 
the Empire’s naval and military forces, and the evacuation 
of various fortified strategic posts scattered about the globe, 
would have to be made in the face of an astonished world. 
It is significant that the satisfaction expressed by General 
Smuts was shared by Japanese statesmen—for reasons too 
obvious to need demonstration. That Germany, also, should 
welcome this latest display of altruism can easily be under- 
stood. The action of the confiding traveller who threw 
away his rifle when confronted by a man-eating tiger would 
naturally be hailed by the latter with a roar of gratification. 
Idealism, which is after all but benevolence divorced from 
reason and knowledge, may serve as a guide in private 
life to well-meaning enthusiasts without doing injury to 
their fellows, though it seldom shows the way to prosperity. 
But when the responsible rulers of great nations pride 
themselves on being idealists, all sensible and patriotic 
citizens may well tremble. 

True statesmanship takes as its guides facts and circum- 
stances rather than ideas and vague aspirations. For it 
has to deal with stern realities. In the notable article 
contributed by Mr. Archibald Hurd to last April’s number 
of the Fortnightly Review figures were quoted revealing the 
immensity of the material interests affected by the decision 
of the British Government. It seems that, according to 
a recent statement made by the Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty, the total value of Empire trade in the waters 
east of Africa in the year 1922 was no less than £1,100,000,000. 
The total shipping belonging to the British Empire now 
amounts, roughly, to 22,000,000 tons, of which a very large 
proportion is always afloat in the Indian or Pacific Ocean, 
and as Professor Lyde so clearly proved in the pages of the 
National Review last April, Singapore is the natural key 
to the great trade routes between Europe and southern 
and eastern Asia and Australia. Both strategically and 
commercially, the island is of unique importance. Vice- 
Admiral Sir Frederick Field, in a speech made at a 
Parliamentary banquet in Perth soon after the arrival of 
the Special Squadron at Fremantle, stated the naval view 
of the question in unambiguous terms. ‘Singapore,’ he 
said, “ happens to be like a pass in the crossing of a mountain 
range, for it is between two oceans. ... As Singapore 
presents a gateway, one of the principal gateways between 
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two oceans, it will be necessary to have it so protected and 
developed that it will enable the Fleet to have access through 
it, so that the ships may operate as they should. It jg 
necessary to have oil-fuel supplies there. Directly you 
put down oil-fuel supplies you must defend them. It is 
useless to put them down unless you are prepared to control 
and guard them.” “Finally,” he added emphatically, “Ii 
[Singapore] is absolutely the key to the position, and it is 
necessary for us to guard it.”” Both common sense and expert 
knowledge prompted that utterance. It may be added 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Repington’s advocacy of Sydney 
in preference to Singapore as a site for a base has commanded 
no support either in naval or political circles in Australia, 
where the feeling is universal that the future attack on the 
continent will come from the north, and _ consequently 
the scene of hostilities will be some 3,000 miles distant by 
water from the capital of New South Wales. 

What makes the decision reached by the British Ministry 
seem entirely incomprehensible to Antipodean critics is 
the admission by the Prime Minister himself that the world’s 
prospects of enduring peace are extremely doubtful, 
‘**This country,’ remarked Mr. MacDonald when he made 
his deplorable statement in the House of Commons, “has 
a short time—I am afraid it is only going to be a short time— 
during which it can rest absolutely sure that no war wil 
overtake it within a certain limited number of years.” 
What, then, does ordinary prudence suggest as the course 
for statesmen invested with supremely important respon 
sibilities to follow? Obviously to make the preparations 
necessary to meet the coming danger. The Prime Minister, 
in a previous passage of his speech, candidly confessed that 
the case put forward in support of the Singapore scheme by 
the naval authorities was absolutely convincing. Never 
theless he rejected the proposal for the sole reason that he 
and his colleagues ‘‘ were convinced that if we were to do s0 
(i.e. take the precautions proved to be necessary), our 
action would exercise a most detrimental effect on ou 
general foreign policy.” Is this statesmanship, or is it 


mere imbecility ? Is the cause of peace strengthened when — 


it is generally known that the nation supporting it cannot 
be attacked with impunity, or is it weakened? The logic 
of idealism is a little difficult to understand. Apparently, 


in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s opinion, a highwayman wio " 


ascertained that his proposed victim was in the habit of | 


carrying a revolver would be all the more eager to attempt to 
despoil him, instigated, perhaps, by the pleasing uncertainty 
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as to whether he would win a purse or a bullet. Does not 
history teach us that opulence combined with weakness has, 
in all ages, invited rather than repelled attack ? 

But the Singapore question in relation to Great Britain 
is mainly one of material interest. Staggering as would be 
the blow to her commerce and prestige were she in time of 
war to lose the command of the waters adjacent to southern 
and eastern Asia it would not necessarily be fatal to her. 
To Australia and New Zealand, situated far remote from 
the nearest country containing a large white population, 
and lying at the very feet of the continent which is the strong- 
hold of the most civilized and powerful coloured races, 
such a calamity might mean conquest and subjugation. 
Australia’s danger zone, the tropical portion of the continent 
embracing 1,150,000 square miles, lies nearest to the most 
populous regions of Asia and, according to the last census 
results, is now occupied by only 190,862 persons in all. Of 
this puny white garrison 181,397 people live in North Queens- 
land alone, and nearly all are to be found scattered along 
the narrow ribbon of coastal territory extending from 
Rockhampton to Cairns. The entire white population of 
the Northern Territory is still only 3,774, and that of the 
tropical division of West Australia 5,691. Less than 10,000 
whites, therefore, nominally occupy some 800,000 square 
miles of country, a considerable portion of which is capable 
of supporting a dense population. Chinese experts have 
pronounced the rich alluvial plains, extending along the 
Adelaide River, in the Northern Territory, to be equal in 
fertility to the famous rice-fields of Hainan. Along the 
Daly, Victoria, Roper, and other northern rivers there are 
vast tracts, still uninhabited and untilled, which to Oriental 
eyes would seem a southern paradise. The observant 
Mongolian who surveys these enticing domains lying neglected 
and empty, while at the same time more than half of the 
minute population of the only town in the Northern Territory 


_ issupported on Government funds, must feel both amazement 


and indignation. The spectacle is one which also prompts 
feelings of covetousness. It may be doubted whether even 
the resounding shouts of ‘White Australia” perpetually 
heard from the politicians of Melbourne and Sydney far away 
suffice to convince the Asiatic, condemned to a merciless 
struggle for bare existence, that Australia must always be 


_ to him a forbidden land. It is true that many statesmen of 


the Commonwealth, who prefer catchwords to arguments, 


| continually profess goodwill towards the peoples of Asia. 


But the owner of a palatial and well-stored mansion 
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containing many empty rooms doesnot win the warm affection 
of the starving crowds in the street outside by shutting his 
door in their faces, and extending to them the hand of 
friendship from the window. The ‘‘ White Australia” 
doctrine is essentially provocative, and constitutes a distinct 
challenge to Asia. If it is to be maintained, this can only 
be done by force, and force can only be exercised by an 
adequate population equipped with adequate means of 
defence. 

According to a very instructive map contained in the last 
edition of the Commonwealth Year Book the white population 
of about two-thirds of Australia is still less than 8 to the 
square mile. It is actually less than 1 to the 100 square 
miles in the Northern Territory at the present time. This 
fact suggests disquieting reflections. Not many years ago 
a British Government compelled Portugal to surrender a 
considerable amount of territory in south-east Africa on 
the ground of want of effective occupation. Can a region of 
over 500,000 square miles in extent be regarded as effectively 
occupied when it contains altogether less than 4,000 repre- 
sentatives of its nominal proprietors ? And could a British 
Government, aware of the precedent established by the late 
Lord Salisbury, consistently oppose any claim put forward 
by Japan to annex and colonize such portions of Australia 
as are now practically empty ? 

This question is, of course, purely hypothetical. But 
an unfortunate incident connected with the unauthorized 
landing of seven Japanese on the coast of Queensland, 
which synchronized with the late visit of a Japanese 
squadron to Australia, might conceivably, if repeated, elicit 
from the Government of Japan rather embarrassing re 
presentations. Plain facts demand the use of plain language. 
All the world knows that China and Japan are already over- 
crowded countries, large numbers of whose inhabitants live 
in chronic fear of starvation. Australia, almost empty, 
lies near at hand. Population, like air, has a natural 
tendency to flow from regions of high pressure to those of 
low pressure. Only the strongest natural or artificial 
barriers can prevent such movements. So far, the British 
Navy has been the chief barrier between Asia and Australia. 
But now, while the population pressure has greatly incre 
in the first-mentioned continent, the restraints which hitherto 
have checked Asiatic migration southwards have beet 
gravely weakened. Within a quite recent period the balance 
of naval power in the Pacific has been fundamentally altered, 
to the detriment of British interests and Australian security: 
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According to a statement issued by the British Admiralty, 
on March 17th last, the British Navy then consisted of 22 
battle-ships and battle-cruisers, 50 cruisers and light cruisers, 
186 destroyers and 61 submarines; that of the United 
States embraced 18 battle-ships and battle-cruisers, 25 
cruisers, 309 destroyers and 115 submarines; while Japan’s 
fighting fleet contained 10 modern vessels of the most power- 
ful class, 17 cruisers, 78 destroyers and 44 submarines. 
When we remember that the British Navy has widely 
dispersed territories and trade routes to guard, besides, of 
course, the shores of Great Britain herself ; that the American 
fleet is divided between two oceans, speedy communication 
between which depends entirely on a single artificial water- 
way, liable at any time to be obstructed by naval or aerial 
attack, and moreover, according to recent disclosures, suffers 
from serious deficiencies of equipment; while on the other 
hand the entire Japanese fleet is concentrated in one ocean, 
and has to protect but a single front, there seems to be good 
reason to regard Japan now as the dominant Power in the 
Pacific. In such circumstances, bearing in mind that the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance is now at an end, the absolute 
necessity that the British naval force operating in far eastern 
waters should possess a base commanding the approaches to 
Australia and New Zealand to the south and India to the 
west, seems indisputable. To shirk the duty of providing 
it on the ground that its construction would be displeasing 
to Japan or any other nation is mere craven folly, and such 
foolish displays of sentimentalism invariably tend to hasten 
war rather than prevent it. 

The people of Australia and New Zealand have been 
accused of parsimony in regard to defence. In the Round 
Table of September last year figures were quoted showing 
that the expenditure per head on defence, pensions, and 
war debt for the year 1922-23 was, in the case of Great 
Britain, £11 18s. 7d.; Canada, £3 lls. lld.; Australia, 
£5 18s. Od.; South Africa, £2 3s. 6d., and New Zealand, 
£5 13s. Od. As regards naval expenditure alone Mr. Bruce 
has lately quoted figures which show that the average yearly 
contribution per head of each person in Great Britain is 
£1 8s, 6d., while each Canadian pays only 1s. 4d., each 
Australian 8s. 2d., and each New Zealander 4s. 7d. These 
figures, it must be confessed, show a remarkable inequality of 
sacrifice ; and while the people of Australia and New Zealand 
can claim that they practise the wholesome quality of self- 
help in a much greater degree than their fellow-citizens of 
the Empire in Canada and South Africa, the time has most 
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certainly come for them to relieve the Mother Country of 
a portion at least of the heavy burden she now bears. This 
is generally admitted in Australia. The Prime Minister 
has lately declared with emphasis that his Government js 
willing to contribute substantially towards the cost of the 
Singapore base. He has, moreover, signified his intention 
to introduce a bill when Parliament next meets authorizing 
the construction of two cruisers of 10,000 tons each. If 
this gesture does not appear “‘fine”’ to the lofty mind of 
the idealist it at least possesses the characteristics of prudence 
and manliness. With these additions, the Australian Navy 
will consist of five cruisers and three destroyers, not alto- 
gether a negligible adjunct to the Imperial fleet in the 
Pacific. 

The need for defensive preparation is, indeed, urgent. 
Dark clouds are rapidly gathering in Asia. That great 
continent, like a volcano long quiescent, must inevitably, 
unless present tendencies soon be checked, break out once 
more into violent eruption, and pour forth devastating 
floods of humanity, maddened by intolerable privations, 
over neighbouring lands. In ancient days those floods 
swept westwards. Lack of knowledge of the maritime 
arts forbade over-sea migrations. Now, however, Europe 
is filled to repletion, and fresh colonizing grounds for Asiatics 
can only be found to the east and the south. Japan with 
miraculous rapidity has adapted herself to the new conditions. 
Her equipment for war, both on land and sea, is now more 


efficient and equally balanced than that of any other of | 


the world’s great Powers. China, when she emerges from 


the whirlpool of anarchy in which she is now engulfed, may — 


be expected to follow her neighbour’s example, and common 
interest will probably, sooner or later, compel the two great 
Asiatic Powers to form a close alliance. In short, the dodo 
is rapidly becoming transformed into an eagle, and is growing 
both wings and talons. Those complacent optimists who 
attribute to the Chinese qualities of superhuman patience 
and submissiveness, and think that they are incapable of 
armed aggression, ignore historical facts. Twenty out of 
the twenty-one Chinese dynasties were founded by victorious 
soldiers, and at various times Chinese armies have pene 
trated to the Caspian and to the heart of India.* Sheet 
necessity compels the over-populated, agricultural country 
to secure, forcibly or otherwise, new lands to till, and the 


industrial country to obtain new markets. It must be borne | 


* Gibbon, in chapter xxvi of his great History, refers to the remarkable 
military exploits of the Chinese Emperor, Vouti, who reigned from 141-87 3.6 
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in mind that the coloured races of the world now number 
about 1,150,000,000 and the white only 550,000,000. Yet 
the latter claim for themselves an almost exclusive right 
of occupancy of four continents, and exercise political 
control over almost the whole of another. So far as Asia 
is concerned the matter was well summed up by Dr. Dillon 
in an article entitled ‘‘ The Asiatic Problem ”’ which appeared 
in the Contemporary Review in February 1908. ‘‘ The 
problem,” he wrote, **igs one of life and death—a veritable 
sphinx-question—to those most nearly concerned. For 
no race, however inferior it may be, will consent to famish 
slowly in order that other people may fatten and take their 
ease, especially if it has a good chance to make a fight for 
life.’ Those words deserve the special attention of the 
Australian working-man and his political representatives 
to-day. Mr. Lothrop Stoddard in his most suggestive work 
The Rising Tide of Colour, comments on the “ curious irony ” 
of the humanitarian movement, now so popular in certain 
circles in Europe and America, whose aim is to teach the 
Oriental peoples those hygienic precautions for preventing 
the ravages of disease which, if generally practised, would 
mean a marked acceleration of the increase of the already 
excessive populations of India, China, and other over- 
crowded countries. Such teachings are dangerous, and 
may ultimately recoil with disastrous effects on the heads 
of the teachers. It may humbly be suggested that the 
best missionaries of peace the modern world has yet seen 
were those courageous American ladies who not long ago 
visited Japan to lecture on methods of birth control. In 
that direction lies the true and only remedy for the evils 
which now impair human happiness, and threaten the 
world’s peace. 

The epoch-making struggle for supremacy in the East 
between Russia and Japan twenty years ago marked the 
beginning of the revolt of the yellow races against the 
domination of the white. When that conflict began few 
Europeans foresaw the discomfiture of their champion. 
The next similar collision will probably be between Japan 
and the United States, and it is possible then that the white 
world will receive as many shocks as it did during the 
fateful period 1904-05 when the Russian and the Japanese 
armies grappled in combat on the plains of Manchuria. 
For in naval and military organization Japan enjoys a 
marked superiority over her great rival across the Pacific. 
She occupies an impregnable strategic position. Any 
American Armada sent to assail her would unquestionably, 
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even if it succeeded in reaching Asiatic waters, suffer the 
fate of that commanded by the ill-starred Rojdestvensky 
on May 14, 1905. The population of Japan is homogeneous, 
intensely patriotic, and inspired by that spirit of active 
fatalism which is the most potent of all martial qualities, 
The country has neither a hostile Mexico just outside its 
borders, nor millions of half-savage aliens within them. That 
Japan could succeed unaided in inflicting a decisive defeat 
on the United States, fortunately, seems inconceivable, 
but it is quite possible that, by the exercise of combined 
naval and economic pressure, she might compel the great 
American Republic to sign a treaty granting concessions 
which would materially assist the advancement of the 
yellow races. In any case, the terms of the treaty finally 
concluded would be of the gravest importance to the British 
Empire, and might vitally affect the future of Australia 
If, for instance, by the relaxation of the Monroe Doctrine 
the scantily peopled and backward countries of tropical 
South America were thrown open to Asiatic immigrants, the 
diversion of the yellow over-flow eastwards would probably 
mean the postponement for some years of any attempt to 
invade Australia. During the interval of grace the latter 
country, if wise, would employ every effort to strengthen 
her defences and fill her empty spaces, especially those which 
are now most exposed to attack. Concurrently, it may 
be hoped, Great Britain under the guidance of statesmen 
rather than visionaries, would complete the Singapore 
project, and in concert with the Dominions, develop an 
Imperial fleet strong enough to protect the territories 
and maritime highways of the Empire. The work of political 
organization, too, should be undertaken, and a supreme 
Council constituted so that the Empire might think with 
one mind, speak with one voice, and strike if necessary with 
one sword. For purposes of war and preparation for it 
the concentration of authority is indispensable. Until this 
be achieved every part of the Empire will be in danger; 
and Australia, liable at any time to be cut off from the 
Mother Country and the sister Dominions, and throw 
entirely on her own resources, will be in the most perilous 
position of all. 

A saner outlook, too, is required, one which considers 
both past experience and present circumstances. Ideals, 
however lofty and benevolent, must yield to realities. The 
conditions now prevailing throughout the world are pregnant 
with danger. “Dying” nations, the late Lord Salisbury 
many years ago declared in a memorable speech, were passiv? 
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causes Of international strife. Starving nations are far 
more dangerous and aggressive. When vast multitudes of 
human beings are driven to choose between famine, pestilence, 
and war, they invariably prefer the last alternative. This is 
the basic fact of the situation. Only by the universal 
and selective regulation of human increase according to 
eugenic principles can war be abolished. International 
compacts, leagues of nations and the like are helpless to 
preserve peace, so long as the condition essential to its 
maintenance remains unfulfilled. Disarmament treaties are 
worse than futile, inasmuch as they tend to create a false 
feeling of security and give perfidious governments dangerous 
advantages over those that are honest. The path of history 
is strewn with blood-stained scraps of paper. Power is 
still the only preserver of peace, for it alone can restrain 
famine-stricken populations and ambitious rulers from 
springing at the throats of nations that possess abundance. 
It is significant that a great eastern sage long ago 
declared the provision of sufficient food for the people to be 
the first requisite to good government, and an efficient army 
the second. Obviously, Confucius was aware that the 
services of an army are sometimes needed to secure the 
necessary food, and his countrymen, unless present tendencies 
be checked, must sooner or later adopt the course dictated 
by the instinct of self-preservation. History affords only 
too many examples of the close association between famine 
and war. 

An interesting incident was recorded lately in a leading 
article in The Times. A distinguished Frenchman asked 
a British staff officer what he considered to be the chief 
British characteristic. The reply was, forgetfulness. Its 
accuracy, in regard to the conduct of public policy at least, 
can scarcely be disputed by any save those whose knowledge 
of the history of Great Britain during the modern period 
is but superficial. British Governments for more than a 
century past have consistently failed to profit by the lessons 
of experience in regard to military and naval preparation. 
The historian Sir A. Alison, for instance, tells us that, 
in the early part of the year 1792 both the British Navy 
and the Army were substantially reduced, notwithstanding 
the menacing condition of Europe. A few months later, 
when the great war with revolutionary France began, Great 
Britain, in consequence of such unwise reductions, was 
only able to send an expeditionary force of 20,000 men to 
assist her continental allies. Had a force twice as strong 
been sent, Alison confidently asserts, French aggression 
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could have been decisively checked at the outset, and the 
immense losses in life and treasure incurred duri 
the following years prevented.* After the close of the 
Napoleonic wars the short-sighted action taken in 1792 
was repeated, but fortunately during the ensuing period 
the European nations were too exhausted to be able to 
cause trouble, and Asia was entirely impotent. It is u. 
necessary to refer to the military and naval policy pursued 
by the Liberal Government during the eight years preceding 
the outbreak of the last great war, nor to emphasize the 
fact, now admitted by all competent judges, that if the late 
Lord Roberts’ scheme for universal military service had 
been adopted in good time, and Great Britain had possessed 
a million trained and well-equipped men in the autumn of 
1914, either the war would have been prevented, or the 
German armies would have been expelled from Belgium 
within a few months after the first violation of the Belgian 
frontiers. France, England, and the world in general would 
have been spared immeasurable calamities had the lesson 
taught in 1792 not been forgotten. And when the inevitable 
clash, not of countries and nations, but of continents and 
races, at last takes place, is the Empire again to be surprised 
in its sleep, because its sentinels stand star-gazing, and its 
warders have forgotten to bar the gates? 


F. A. W. GISBORNE 


* The historian’s comment is worth quoting and deserves the consideration 
of modern politicians: ‘‘The various systems of reducing the forces of the 
country upon the conclusion of hostilities is the cause of almost all the dis- 
comfitures which tarnish the reputation, and of more than half the debt which 
now curbs the energies of Britain” (History of Europe, xiii). 

When the Expeditionary Force of 20,000 men was sent to France in 1793 
Great Britain possessed an Army of less than 30,000 men and a very weak Navy, 
and twenty years later, as Alison tells us in the seventy-third chapter of his great 
work, the British Empire had 1,053,000 men under arms, 1,003 vessels of 
war bearing the royal flag, and 644, including 231 of the line in commission. 
As recently, in the course of the long struggle with France the Empire went 
from strength to strength. 
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